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CHAPTER I 
It was in my seventeenth summer that our bro- 
ther tribes, the Siksika and the Kaina, and we, 
the Pikuni, made camp on Old Man’s River, 
and there, with fasting and prayers and song, 
we built a great lodge for Sun and hung it with 
rich sacrificial presents to him. The four days’ 
ceremony ended, we separated, the Siksika going 
north, the Kaina east, and we south, to hunt and 
trap during the coming winter. With us were a 
number of lodges of our allies, the Utsena. We 
moved slowly, camping for days upon each stream 
along our trail, and keeping ever close to the foot 
of the Backbone-of-the-World. I remember that 
we camped for more than a moon on Two Medi- 
cine Lodges River, where beavers were very plen- 
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tiful. In the first moon of winter, while on Point- 
of-Rocks River, our chiefs held council together, 
and decided that we should make our winter 
camp in the great bottom at the junction of Big 
River and Bear River. We arrived there four 
days later, and set up our lodges in the shelter 
of the long and wide cottonwood groves border- 
ing the lesser river. 

All the way down from the mountains we had 
been in the midst of herds of buffaloes, and here, 
on both sides of the river, the plain was black with 
them. We said to one another that we were not to 
suffer as we had in the previous winter, in the 
Sweetgrass Hills. There, in the first moon of 
winter, the buffaloes had suddenly disappeared, 
and hunt as we would we could not find them. 
We were suffering from want of food, starving, 
when, in the first moon of summer, we rose one 
morning to find the plain again covered with 
them. So plentiful were they and so bold, that 
we did not have to go out for them; we killed the 
animals as we needed them when, daily, the great 
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herds came down into the valley to water. But 
one of our medicine men, Black Otter, he who had 
the Elk Tongue medicine, went all through camp 
one morning, crying out that he had had a warn- 
ing vision during the night: the buffaloes were 
again about to vanish, so we should at once kill 
enough to last us all winter. In that great camp 
of ten hundred lodges and more, not ten hunters 
took his advice; men laughed at him and women, 
too; they said that he was so old that he had lost 
his Sun power, that he now had not even the 
wisdom of a little child. 

Came Middle Winter moon. Now and then 
Cold-Maker came down upon us from the north 
with his winds and snow, and as ever, Sun fought 
him, and with more success than usual; the plains 
were for the greater part of the time more brown 
than white, and the rivers remained partly free 
from ice. Then, in the middle of this moon, men, 
who had early one morning gone out upon the 
plain to bring in their horse herds, came rushing 
back into camp with bad news: nowhere as far as 
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they could see in any direction, were buffaloes in 
sight! Hunters at once saddled their swiftest and 
most powerful runners and rode out in all direc- 
tions, and we who remained in camp anxiously 
awaited their return. Late in the afternoon they 
began to come in, not one of them raising his robe 
as he turned down the slope from the plain. It 
was useless to question them; still, they were 
asked what news they brought. One and another 
reported having seen a few old bulls, and that 
was all. Night came; many of the hunters had 
not come in and the people kept the lodge fires 
going, hung steadfast that they would bring good 
news, they who had ridden far. All through the 
night they came in, one and two and three at a 
time, and all with the same tale to tell: except for 
a few bulls here and there, the buffalo herds had 
left the country! 

“T warned you, but you would not listen,” said 
the old medicine man, Black Otter. 

Morning came. A few of the hunters went out 
again in search of the herds, prepared to be gone 
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for some days, while others hurried out to kill the 
few old bulls that had been seen upon the plains, 
and in the breaks of the rivers. The latter soon 
returned with their kills. Five days later we knew 
that between us and the mountains to the west, 
the Wolf Mountains to the east, the Sweetgrass 
Hills to the north, and the Yellow Mountains 
to the south, there were no buffaloes. No, nor an- 
telopes. Of all the game of the country, only the 
deer and elk remained, bands of them here and 
there in the breaks and valleys of the two rivers. 
Why, even the wolves had gone! The great camp 
became silent ; no longer was there singing, danc- 
ing, story-telling, and feasting around the evening 
lodge fires; there was to be heard only the crying 
of children, the mournful howling of dogs, the 
nickering of tethered horses. 

The chiefs and medicine men got together for 
a council, and called in those who had ridden 
farthest in search of the missing herds, and 
questioned them closely. It was learned that 
they had found trails of herds going straight 
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east, and herds going straight south over the Yel- 
low Mountains, apparently without stopping to 
graze; it was as though something of great-power, 
enemy ghosts, perhaps, had driven them out of 
the country. The medicine men decided that 
that must have been the cause of their going. Yes, 
without doubt they had been driven out of the 
country; while it was not unusual for the buffa- 
loes and antelopes to remain away from the high 
plains of the Sweetgrass during the winter, never 
before had they deserted the Big River and Bear 
River valleys and plains, and those of Yellow 
River. The council decided that we should move 
south across Yellow River and its range of 
mountains, and keep going south until we should 
overtake the herds, even if we had to penetrate 
the country of our enemies, the Crows, to find 
them. We were to break camp on the following 
morning. 

In the middle of that night, Cold-Maker 
brought a terrible storm of wind and snow upon 
us; sheltered though we were in the timber, it 
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seemed at times that our lodges could not stand 
the strain of it, that they would be torn from 
their pegs and blown out of the country. At day- 
light the wind ceased, but snow continued to fall, 
so fast, so heavily, that the day was but little 
more light than night. And soit continued to fall, 
day and night and day and night. Five days 
later, when it ceased to fall, it was waist-deep all 
around us. But even then Cold-Maker was not 
satisfied with what he had done to us; it was as 
though he were in league with the evil ones who 
had driven away our buffaloes; he made the 
weather so terribly cold that we could not go out 
to hunt the deer and elk in the valleys. Day after 
day he kept the air so full of glittering frost that 
Sun was but a dim light behind it. The ice upon 
the river thickened with much groaning; the 
trees burst with loud reports. Then more snow 
fell, and when, at last, the sky cleared, we saw 
that white owls had arrived from the Far North. 
They were Cold-Maker’s own birds; their coming 
meant that we were to have a winter of continued 
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bitter cold. We had to give up all thought of go- 
ing south in quest of the buffaloes. Anyhow, the 
snow was so deep that our horses could not travel 
through it; they were now scattered all along the 
steep slopes of the valley, where it was not diffi- 
cult to paw down the snow in order to get at the 
grass. Upon the level of the plain and in the 
valley bottoms, it was impossible for them to 
clear the snow from it. Unlike the Crees, and 
other tribes of the Far North, we were not a 
snowshoe people, but now we had to make the 
web shoes and use them, in order to hunt the deer 
and elk. We could not make them well; they kept 
breaking under our weight. We had a hard time 
getting into camp the little meat that we man- 
aged to kill. 

The medicine men now got together for a 
council, and decided that, one after another, they 
should get out their sacred pipes and pray and 
sacrifice to Sun, to all the gods, and beg them to 
head the buffalo herds back to us. They did that. 
Black Otter, he who had the Elk Tongue pipe, 
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was first. Red Bird’s Tail, owner of the Beaver 
pipe, was next; followed in turn ten or twelve 
others, and last was my grandfather, Raven 
Calling, owner of the ancient and powerful pipe 
of the Thunder Bird medicine. My mother — his 
daughter —and I lived with him, for my father 
was gone to the Sand Hills; he had been trampled 
to death when his horse fell with him in a big 
buffalo chase. So it was that I was present when 
my grandfather made his prayer, made his sac- 
rifices to the gods for the return to us of our 
buffalo herds. 

Among the other medicine men in our lodge at 
that time was an old man of the Utsena, Painted 
Wings, my grandfather’s close friend. When the 
ceremony was ended, and my grandmother had 
put away the sacred pipe, and the bird and 
animal skins that went with it, my mother set 
food before the sacred men — for each a very 
small portion of a young deer that I had managed 
to kill—and as they ate, the talk turned to 
sacred things; to medicines of power. One man 
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said that he doubted that any medicine man in 
the tribe would be able to turn the buffaloes back 
to us. Had they not all tried to do that in the 
previous winter, and failed to bring them? What 
was needed, he said, was a medicine more power- 
ful than any that we possessed. Surely, some- 
where out in the great world, south, maybe, in 
the Always-Summer Land, there must be such a 
medicine, somehow to be obtained. 

Said the old Utsena then — he spoke our lan- 
guage well — ‘Long, long ago, with some of 
my people, I went to the Far South and passed a 
winter with our brother tribe, the Arapahoes. I 
there heard talk of a powerful medicine owned 
in a tribe still farther south. It was called the 
medicine of the Plumed Snake. It was said to be 
so powerful that the man who had it could get 
the gods to do anything that he asked of them.” 

“Yes, yes. I have heard of that medicine!” my 
grandfather exclaimed. ‘‘When I was a young 
boy, I heard my grandfather speak of it. He said 
that, in a time of his youth, he had heard visiting 
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Arapahoes tell of the Plumed Snake medicine, 
owned in a Far South tribe, a tribe that was 
related to the Snake People. The visitors said 
that the owner of the medicine could call the 
buffaloes with it, could bring them right to him 
from far distances, yes, distances of many days’ 
travel over mountains and across plains.” 

“Ha! Would that we now had that medicine,” 
said old Black Otter. 

“Aiyah! Would that we had it!” my grand- 
father answered. 

His friends finished the poor little feast, smoked 
a last pipe with him, and went their different 
ways. Then we waited anxiously to see if his 
Thunder Bird pipe prayers would bring the 
buffaloes. Day after day, morning and evening, 
the watchers climbed to the top of a near high 
point and looked out across the snow-covered 
plain. Snow was all that they saw; never once 
was it blackened with so much asa single old bull. 
A moon went by, and another, and still there 
were no buffaloes. My grandfather, and all the 
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other medicine men, had not the power to turn 
the herds back to us. By that time we had killed 
off all the deer and elk about us, and most of the 
rabbits and grouse, and were starving. Men 
began to talk about killing horses for food for 
their women and little ones. My grandfather 
acted very strangely; for days at a time he. just 
sat staring at the fire, spoke never a word to us; 
would not answer when we questioned him about 
one thing and another. At last, one night, my 
grandmother whispered to my mother: ‘Oh, 
daughter! I am afraid that he is going crazy! 
Can’t we do something for him?” | 

Low as was her whispering, he heard and turned 
upon her. “‘No! I am not going crazy,” he said, 
and for the first time in several moons his voice 
was quick and strong. “I have been thinking 
hard, and now I have made a great decision.” 
He turned then to me, calling me by name, which 
means Arrow, saying: “‘Apsi, grandson,” he 
ordered, “go tell our friend, Painted Wings, to 
come to me.” 
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When I had brought the old man to our lodge 
and he was comfortably seated, my grandfather 
said to him: “ Well, friend, our prayers, our sac- 
rifices have not brought the buffaloes back to us.” 

“No. And now I have lost all faith in my 
medicine. And your Thunder Bird medicine, the 
Beaver medicine, the Elk Tongue medicine, all 
the medicines of your tribe and of mine, what are 
they? Just nothing! One and all, they have 
failed us; we may as well cast them into the 
river, give them to the Under-Water People, and 
forget that we ever had them!”’ 

“No! Not so!’ my grandfather exclaimed. 
“They are powerful medicines all of them! By 
their power we have kept the favor of the gods! 
Only in this one matter of the buffaloes have 
they failed us. I have thought much about it. I 
have gone back over the history of them and 
I find that this is so. Now, in recent nights, I 
have had repeatedly a strange vision: I have seen 
myself upon a trail in a far and strange country 
and I know what that means; it is that I must go 
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in quest of a medicine that has power over the 
buffaloes. Friend, | am going. It is my intention 
to go South to try to obtain that Plumed Snake 
medicine that is said to be able to control the 
buffaloes, and [ want you to go with me.” 

“‘Ha! You propose this as though you and I 
were of youthful age. Why, we have each seen 
more than sixty winters! We are weak; our legs 
are so stiff that they creak when we walk; we 
could not possibly endure the hardships of that 
far trail —” 

“We are weak and stiff because of our laziness,” 
my grandfather interrupted. “‘ For more summers 
and winters than I like to count, we have done 
nothing but eat and smoke and sleep, and ride 
slow and safe old horses from one camping-place 
to another. If we but make up our minds to do 
it, we can recover our strength. We should not 
go far upon our way the first day, nor the second 
nor third, but in a short time we should be about 
as strong as we ever were. Come, say that you 


will go with me!” 
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Painted Wings straightened up and brought 
his hands together with a loud clap. “Yes! I will 
take the trail with you!” he cried. “Yes! And 
we shall have a strong party of our young men go 
with us!”’ 

“No! This is to be no war trail! I have 
thought it all out! There must be but four of 
us: you and your grandson, Otah (which means 
White Weasel), I and my grandson, Apsi, here. 
Just the four of us to sneak through enemy 
countries unobserved, and so attain the end of the 
long trail.” 

“Perhaps that will be best,” the other agreed. 
“Tf we should take warriors with us, they would 
want to make war and we could not control 
them. Well, when do we start upon our 
trail?” 

‘“‘When new grass begins to show green upon 
the plains.” 

“Good! If we are not all dead from starvation 
before that time!” 

“‘Oh, we shall somehow survive; there are still 
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a few rabbits and grouse to be had,” said my 
grandfather. And so the matter was decided. 

But no sooner had Painted Wings left us to 
return to his lodge than my grandmother and 
my mother became real fire-tongues. My grand- 
father was crazy, they said. He was too old to 
attempt so long a journey, and I was too young 
and inexperienced for it. Two old men and two 
boys, we should surely be wiped out before we 
could even reach Elk River, later called Yellow- 
stone River. And anyhow, my mother cried, she 
was not going to allow her son to start out upon 
that far trail. 

My grandfather suddenly raised his hand for 
silence; his eyes went all afire. “You women,” 
he said to them, “‘about this matter close your 
mouths and keep them closed! To-morrow, you 
will begin making many pairs of moccasins for us! 
We shall need many pairs for our long trail!” 

At that they began to cry. 

“Let us leave them to their crying, they will 
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about with our friends and did not return until 
they were asleep. 

It was the very next day that, late in the after- 
noon, a band of geese came flying and crying over 
camp and went on into the North. We all rushed 
from our lodges to watch them, shouting to one 
another, “Summer is coming! Summer is com- 
ing, is near!” We sang; we laughed, once more, 
hungry though we were. At sunset a black wind 
(the warm Chinook wind) suddenly began to 
blow; it felt like fire against our faces. It blew all 
night; in the morning snow water was all around 
us, and before another night came every coulee 
putting down from the plain was a roaring river. 
Early the next morning we broke camp and 
crossed Big River, and, as we climbed the steep 
slope to the plain, the river ice broke up and 
went crashing and grinding downstream. We 
traveled all day, in the latter part of the afternoon 
over bare ground, and camped for the night, with- 
out food and without firewood, on the slope of a 
high ridge in the plain. 
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The next day we arrived at Arrow Creek, 
and there our hunters, who had gone on ahead, 
awaited us with a number of deer, elk, and bighorn 
that they had killed. For the first time in several 
moons every man, woman, and child of us had a 
little real meat for the evening meal. At dawn of 
the following day, many of our hunters mounted 
their best horses and took the trail to the south. 
Sun was well up into the blue when we broke 
camp and followed, traveling slowly, for our 
horses were very poor. In the afternoon, when 
Sun was well down in the west, a lone rider 
appeared on top of a ridge not far ahead of us, 
and spread high and wide his robe as he faced us, 
lowered and raised and spread it again. We could 
hardly believe our eyes; the signal was too good 
to be true. 

But it was true. Buffaloes had been discovered, 
were not far from us, there to the south! Men, 
women, and children, we raised a great shout; the 
noise was like thunder. We laughed, we sang, 
urged on our weak and tired horses, made them 
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trot, made them lope to the top of the ridge where 
the lone rider awaited us. We looked down into 
the wide valley of Yellow River; all up and down 
it were buffaloes and antelopes! Over across it 
more herds were coming down the slopes of the 
mountains! Close under us at the foot of the 
ridge, our hunters had made a surround of a herd, 
had killed many cows and were skinning them! 
We were more than fifty hundred people on top 
of that ridge. A great silence spread among us as 
we stared at the countless herds; not a child even 
whimpered. 

Suddenly old Black Otter began the song of the 
buffalo — “ My food, my shelter, my raiment” — 
and we all joined in. Women cried as they sang; 
men raised their hands to Sun, and gave thanks 
for his goodness to us. Down the slope of the 
ridge we went, still singing, and came to the place 
of our hunters’ great killing. The chiefs shouted 
what should be done and we obeyed. While some 
stopped to help in the butchering of the several 
hundred cows, the others went on across the 
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valley, and made camp where Warm Spring 
Creek flows into Yellow River, set up the lodges, 
and gathered plenty of firewood. Before night 
came, we were all feasting upon broiled tongues, 
broiled ribs, and slices of broiled liver; our time 
of starvation was ended. And then, as darkness 
came into the valley, once more there was singing 
and dancing and joking and story-telling around 
our lodge fires. Hai, hai! We were once more a 
happy people! 

“Now, then, you women,” said my grand- 
father, the next morning, “get to work on those 
moccasins; many pairs of them for Apsi and me!” 

Painted Wings gave like orders to his women, 
and they were all hard at work when Otah and I 
started out to hunt. 

Otah, the young Utsena, was maybe two 
winters older than I. I had known him a long 
time, but not well. Like his grandfather, he spoke 
our language perfectly. Now, as we rode off 
down the valley, he said that he was glad we were 
to be together on the long trail to the south, and 
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went on to plan what we must do. His talk was 
wise. I agreed with him in everything that he 
proposed. He had, as did I, a smoothbore, flint- 
lock gun, a bow and quiver of arrows, a big knife, 
and a flint and steel. We had worked hard, trapped 
beavers for several winters and summers, in order 
to get enough skins to buy these things from the 
Red Coat traders on Bow River. Few boys of our 
age owned guns, some not even a big knife. That 
was because they had fathers. Fathers did the 
trapping, and traded the skins that they got for 
things for their own use. Otah and I, fatherless, 
took good care of our mothers and grandparents, 
and worked for ourselves, too. On that first hunt 
together, we each killed a buffalo cow with bow 
and arrows. On the following days we killed more 
buffaloes, several elk, and some antelopes. As 
fast as we brought in the meat, our mothers cut it 
into thin sheets and dried it, and in a short time 
they had enough to last many moons. 

Came at last the New Grass moon. Sun trailed 
farther and farther into the north and gave us 
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more and more of his heat. Plain and valley and 
mountain-slope turned green; trees began to leaf; 
frogs croaked; birds sang as they built their nests: 
the time had come for us to go. Our old men had 
intended to leave on foot, but after much talk 
Otah and I persuaded them to ride. So it was 
that, at dusk of a day in the middle of the moon, 
we left camp each upon a good horse, and well 
provided with the things that we should need for 
the long trail. An extra horse carried our sacks 
of moccasins, pemmican, clothing, half of a lodge 
skin for shelter, and the medicine pipes and war 
clothes of the old men. My grandfather’s summer 
wrap, of cow leather, was embroidered with the 
symbol of his medicine, a big Thunder Bird sur- 
rounded with seven stars — the Seven People — 
all done with porcupine quills dyed the colors 
of the rainbow. Painted Wings’ wrap was em- 
broidered with a very large and beautiful colored 
quill disk, symbol of Sun. Our white pack-horse 
was painted with spots of red; from afar it could 
be seen that we were a Sun — a sacred — party 
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of travelers; we hoped that that would cause 
powerful enemies to spare us. However, we did 
not intend to be seen by them if we could help it; 
we were to travel nights, and conceal ourselves 
and our horses as best we could in the day- 
time. 

That first night we crossed the pass in the 
Yellow Mountains, and at daylight made camp 
in thick pine timber at the foot of their southern 
slope, and close to a small spring of water. Otah 
built a small fire and roasted some meat, while I 
picketed the horses, and then prepared a com- 
fortable resting-place for our old men. We ate, 
and then I took the morning watch while they all 
slept. 

From the edge of the timber I looked out upon 
the plains of Other-Side Bear River; they were 
black with buffaloes, herd after herd of them 
grazing slowly westward toward the Belt Moun- 
tains. I wondered where they had wintered. I 
wished so much to know what bad power it was 


that had driven them from our winter camp, and 
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starved us, that my thoughts made me sick. I 
went to the spring and drank. I[ said to myself 
that I would think no more about it, leave it to 
the old men to discover, and felt better. At noon, 
Otah relieved me, and I slept. At sundown we 
had our evening meal, packed and saddled our 
horses, and rode out upon the plain. 

Just before dawn, three nights later, and with- 
out trouble of any kind, we arrived at Elk River, 
striking it right at the Beaver Head, a rock island 
in the stream shaped like the head of a beaver. 
We forded below the island, rode up into a wide, 
cut-walled, timbered coulee and made camp. 
Here was plenty of dead cottonwood for a smoke- 
less fire. We made one, roasting some ribs of an 
antelope that we had killed the day before, and 
finished eating as day broke. 

I then climbed up out of the coulee to stand 
watch until noon. The ascent was so steep that I 
had great difficulty in making it. Upon hands and 
knees I arrived at the top of the bank and looked 
out upon the Elk River bottom above the mouth 
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of the coulee and my heart seemed suddenly to 
go right up into my throat: at the upper end of it 
was acamp of several hundred lodges; Crows, of 


course, and our worst enemies! 


CHAPTER II 

I stip back into the coulee, dislodging as I went a 
mass of rock and earth that thundered to the foot 
of the slope and sent a cloud of dust high into the 
air to be seen by the Crows, some of them round- 
ing up their horse herds close out from me in the 
bottom. I tore my way through a patch of rose- 
brush, ran on up to camp, and, almost breathless, 
gasped out what I had discovered. 

The two old men looked at each other, said 
never a word. 

Said Otah: “If those horse-herders don’t come 
to learn what caused that rock slide, some of the 
enemy, wandering about during the day, will 
surely discover our horses down in here, and call 
the whole tribe to surround the place and wipe us 
out!” 

“Ai! That they will,” my grandfather agreed. 
“And to think that we should be trapped here, 
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of all places, here where our young men wiped 
out a party of Crows three winters ago!” 

“Let us abandon the horses, take our medicine 
pipes and war clothes, and go away up the coulee 
and hide in the thickest brush that we can find,” 
Painted Wings proposed. 

“No! This is but a short strip of timber and 
brush; we shall surely be surrounded and killed, 
or starved to death. There is but one thing for us 
to do: saddle our horses, and ride straight to the 
Crow camp, making the peace sign as we ap- 
proach it!” the other answered. 

mone nol Nol cried Otah! ** Cetus. nde 
down the coulee, down to the river the way we 
came, and then strike off southeast toward Big- 
horn River. It is early, the enemy hunters are 
still in their lodges; it may be that we can escape 
them.” 

““Not to be thought of, our horses are too slow. 
Come, we must saddle and pack as fast as we 
can,’ said my grandfather; and at that we ran 
to bring the animals in. 
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The old men took charge of the pack-horse, 
and lashed all our things in place upon it, while 
Otah and I saddled the others. Just as we fin- 
ished, and were mounting, we heard the thud 
of heavy feet, looked up, and saw a rider come 
to the west edge of the coulee and stare at us, 
then whirl about and head toward his camp. 

“He goes to bring the warriors upon us,” I 
said to Otah. 

“Yes. I was crazy when I proposed what I 
did. IJ should have known that there is no escape 
for us,” he answered. 

My grandfather, in the lead, called back to 
us: 

“Listen to me, you boys. Show no fear when 
we approach these Crows. If they attack us, be 
sure that you kill before you are killed, and so 
prove yourselves true Pikuni! True Utsena!” 

We made no answer to that, so Painted Wings 
looked back at us and asked: 

“You heard him?” 

OS Oe 
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No more was said. We turned from the mouth 
of the coulee out into the bottom, then lined our 
horses abreast and rode them at a trot, driving 
our pack-horse in the lead. He saw the big camp, 
pricked up his ears, and headed straight toward 
it. As we left the mouth of the coulee, the rider 
who had discovered us was nearing the camp, 
lashing his horse at every jump and shouting to 
the people. We heard answering shouts, louder 
and louder, women screeching, children howling. 
Men were rushing about for horses, mounting 
them, and soon a large group of riders came to- 
ward us on the run, weapons in hand and raising 
their war song. They were a terrible sight. They 
made me turn cold and shiver. I cocked my gun 
and held it ready to raise from my lap and fire. 

My grandfather and Painted Wings now raised 
their right hands and began the peace song. I 
said to myself that they were but wasting their 
breath; that, instead of singing, they should be 
drawing their bows and making ready to fight and 
die. 
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And then — I could hardly believe what I saw 
— a rider in the lead of the charging enemy began 
motioning them to stop. They at once ceased 
their war song and pulled hard upon their bridle 
ropes; their horses dropped from swift lope to 
trot, to high-stepping walk, and came to a stand. 
The lead rider then spoke loudly to them, four of 
their number advanced and joined him, and he 
led them toward us. 

We, meantime, had never ceased our advance, 
and my grandfather and Painted Wings kept 
singing the peace song and making the sign for 
peace until we were face to face with the five of 
the enemy, and all brought our horses to a halt. 

Their leader then, a tall, handsome, kind-faced 
man of maybe fifty winters, signed to us: “Who 
are you, and whither do you travel?” 

“We are Pikuni. We are upon our way into 
the Far South, the Always-Summer Land. Have 
pity; do not harm us,” my grandfather signed 
back. 


“You are Sun men?” the other asked, after 
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looking at our painted pack-horse and the med- 
icine pipe bundles that he carried. 

“Yes. And mine is the Thunder Bird med- 
icine,’ my grandfather answered, and shifted his 
wrap around to show the bird symbol embroidered 
upon it. “Sun gave me a vision; showed me what 
to do; so it is that we travel south. Have pity 
upon us.” 

“Your talk is good,” the Crow chief signed. 
“You and I shall be friends; you all shall eat and 
smoke and sleep in my lodge.” 

And with that he rode up beside my grand- 
father, and the two leaned to each other, and 
kissed each other on the cheek. The chief then 
embraced old Painted Wings. The four other 
Crows smiled pleasantly; so did we, and all to- 
gether we started on toward the great camp. 

Soon the crowd of riders fell in with us; one of 
them began a song and all took it up, and kept 
singing all the way into camp and to the lodge 
of the chief, where we dismounted. Women and 
youths of the lodge took charge of our horses as 
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soon as we had unsaddled them, and we went 
into the lodge, our two old men carrying in their 
sacred pipe bundles, which none but they might 
so much as touch lest the power of them be 
broken. 

It was very large, that chief’s lodge: it had a 
beautifully painted leather lining all around; the 
thick, soft robe couches all had end rests; many 
parfleches of food and clothing were piled in 
between them: it was evident that this chief was 
a very rich man. He signed to my grandfather 
and Painted Wings to take the couch next to his 
on the right; gave Otah and me the first couch 
from the doorway on the right, and we all sat 
down and laid aside our weapons, and sacks of 
things. 

A woman came in and went to the chief’s 
couch, his sits-beside-him woman; then came 
his other women, three of them, and began pre- 
paring ribs of buffalo to roast before the fire. 
The chief spoke to one of them and she went out, 
and soon returned with a wrinkled-faced, gray- 
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haired woman of many winters, who seated her- 
self just to the left of the doorway and stared at 
us, mostly at my grandfather. 

The chief spoke to her for some time, and when 
he had finished, she leaned forward and said to 
my grandfather in our own language: “Raven 
Calling, he asks you whence you come.” 

“Ha!” we all exclaimed, so surprised that we 
almost sprang from our seats. 

The chief and his women laughed; so did the 
old woman who had spoken. 

My grandfather leaned forward and stared and 
stared at her; rubbed his eyes and stared again; 
and suddenly cried: “You, Deer Woman! You!” 

“Yes, Iam that one you name,” she answered, 
and hid her face in her robe and cried. 

We looked at one another, and at her, and 
remained silent. Her pitiful, low sobbing made 
my eyes burn; it was all that I could do to keep 
back the tears. I saw Otah put a hand to his eyes. 
And so it was for a long time. No one spoke; the 
women before the fire withdrew the roasting meat 
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and sat motionless and sad of face; the chief and 
his sits-beside-him woman bent their heads and 
stared at the ground in front of their couch. 

At last the old woman straightened up, cast 
aside her robe, wiped away her tears and said 
to my grandfather: “I couldn’t help it, Raven 
Calling. When I saw you, when | thought of the 
winters far back, dead and gone, I had to cry a 
little. Now I must interpret for the chief, here, 
Young Bull. He asks you whence you come.” 

There followed a long talk. My grandfather 
said that, for two winters, some evil power had 
driven the buffaloes from us and we had suffered 
from want of food, and that now, because of a 
vision Sun had given him, he was on his way 
toward the south in quest of a medicine that was 
said to have great power over the herds. He 
told, too, where our people were encamped. 

Then the Crow chief said that he and his people 
had also starved for two winters, the buffaloes 
suddenly leaving the Elk River and the Bighorn 
and Tongue River plains with the falling of the 
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first snow, and returning in the spring. But he 
knew now where they had gone: each time far east 
into the country of the Sioux. He had sent a party 
of his warriors out in search of the herds, and 
they had found them in the Black Hills. Without 
doubt the Sioux had a medicine with which they 
could control the great herds in the winter-time, 
but it seemed to lose its power with the coming 
of summer. He offered to send a large party of 
his men with us into the south. 

To that my grandfather replied that we were 
four, the sacred number; that he relied upon Sun 
to protect us; and for that reason did not want an 
escort. But was it not the time now for the Crows 
and the Blackfeet tribes to cease fighting one 
another? He hoped that Young Bull would send 
a party of his men to the Pikuni with an offer of 
peace; he was sure that they would be welcomed. 
Young Bull then said that that very thing had 
been in his mind for many moons; he would 
do it. 

Great men of the camp soon began to come 
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into the lodge to meet my grandfather and 
Painted Wings, and talk with them in the sign 
language, in which no tribe of the plains, not 
even the Pikuni, was quite as learned and quick 
of hands as were the Crows. The talk was mostly 
about the warring between the two tribes, how 
this battle and that had been fought, and who 
had killed whom. One after another a few women 
came in, sat close to the doorway and intently 
watched the talk. 

After a time, the Crow who sat beside Young 
Bull signed to my grandfather: “Do you know 
anything about this: Three winters back, in the 
moon of Falling Leaves, we were camped far 
up the Bighorn River, and twenty-four of our 
young men set out to find a camp of your people 
and raid it. Moon after moon passed and they 
did not return; they never came back to us. In 
the beginning of summer, in the New Grass 
moon, we moved north and made camp here, 
right where we now are, and at the lower end of 
this bottom, near the timbered coulee that there 
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runs down from the plain to the river, we found 
the bodies of seven of that party. How is it? 
Did men of your tribe kill them?” 

“Did you find anything in the timber of the 
coulee, up near the head of it?”’ my grandfather 
asked, in turn. 

“‘A lodge,” the other replied, “built of poles, 
bark, buffalo hides. Many meat bones, pieces 
of leather, piles of ashes around outside, and 
within, three couches laid thick with grass.” 

“You shall know all about it,”’ my grandfather 
signed. “In the beginning of that moon, three 
winters back, forty of our men started to look 
for your camp, and raid its horse herds. The 
leader of the party was Little Wolf, and his pipe- 
bearer was a younger brother. One morning, be- 
fore daylight, they made a raft, crossed the river 
just above the Beaver Head, set the logs adrift 
and went to hide during the day in the timbered 
coulee. They were about to build a fire and cook 
meat, when they discovered an enemy party of 
twenty-four coming down this bottom traveling 
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close to the edge of the river, looking for drift 
logs for a raft. They all got in line in the brush 
in the edge of the timber at the mouth of the 
coulee, and lay down, holding their bows and 
their guns ready to fire. The enemy came close, 
still looking for drift logs, and they shot down 
some of them from where they were in the brush, 
then rushed out and killed all of the others, 
throwing into the river those who fell at its 
edge —”’ 

A young woman, one of those near the door- 
way, screamed loudly, raised her hands to the sky 
and spoke fiercely, glaring at us with eyes of fire. 
We could not understand what she was saying, of 
course, but knew that she was calling upon Sun 
to destroy us all. Then she arose and ran around 
the fire, stood before the chief and talked angrily 
to him, pointing now and then to us, and we 
knew that she was demanding that he and his 
friends kill us right there where we sat. 

The chief scolded her; motioned her to go out. 
With a loud scream of hate, she drew a knife and 
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sprang at my grandfather, but the chief reached 
out, seized her by an ankle, and she fell heavily, 
the knife flying out of her hands. Before she 
could rise, all the women present gathered around 
her, and dragged her, screaming, biting, kicking, 
around past us and out of the lodge. 

As the door curtain dropped back in place, 
Young Bull signed to my grandfather: “Her 
man was the chief of that wiped-out war party. 
Since his death she has constantly mourned for 
him, constantly prayed for help to avenge his 
passing.” 

“Ai! Some are that way. They are good 
women, strong women. They bear strong and 
brave children. I admire them,” my grandfather 
replied. 

“You were going to say —?”’ the other signed. 

“Yes. In the fight down there at the mouth of 
the coulee, Little Wolf’s leg was broken by an 
enemy shot. His men then proposed to draw him 
home upon a buffalo hide, but he said that he 
could not bear the pain of it, so they built a lodge 
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for him and his younger brother, up near the 
head of the coulee, and left them there, and came 
back to us, camped at the time on Big River, 
below the mouth of Elk River. It was then 
winter, snow was on the ground, the streams 
were frozen over. When they were discovered 
approaching our camp, the people rushed out to 
meet them and learned what they had done, and 
what had happened to Little Wolf. His woman 
said nothing. In the night, when all were asleep, 
she loaded food, robes, tanning implements, awls 
and needles upon a small travois, hitched it to 
her big dog, and started to go to her man. Many 
days she traveled in the snow and cold. Twice 
she saw enemies and hid from them. She used up 
her food and starved. At last she arrived here, 
called out to her man, and fell just outside the 
lodge. The younger brother dragged her in to 
the fire and she soon recovered and all was well. 
There the three lived all winter. Little Wolf’s 
leg healed, became strong again. Came spring. 
They saw your people come into this bottom and 
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set up your lodges. It was then almost night. 
As soon as it was dark, they went to your herds, 
took five good horses and led them to their lodge, 
put upon them saddles that they had made 
during the winter, packed upon two all their 
things, and then, mounting the three, struck out 
across the plain, and after ten nights of traveling 
came to us. There! I have told you all.” 

And at that all the Crows there in the lodge 
clapped hands to mouths to show their surprise, 
and Young Bull laughed loud and long. “We 
missed those five horses,” he signed. ‘Two of 
them were mine. What a brave woman she is, 
she who made that long winter journey!) When 
we make peace with you Pikuni, I shall try hard 
to get her to be my woman.” 

Of course he was only joking. The guests all 
laughed, and arose and went their different ways. 

In the evening, we went to Deer Woman’s 
lodge, and there met her man, a good-looking, 
long-haired Crow of more than sixty winters, and 
her two sons, half-Crow, who had lodges, women, 
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and children of their own. We were surprised 
when they greeted us in our own language, which 
they spoke as well as we did. In their youth Deer 
Woman had made them learn it. Her man under- 
stood it, and she understood Crow, but neither of 
them would use the other’s language; they talked 
together in the two tongues. We at first thought 
that a sign that there was hate between them, but, 
by the time the first pipe had gone the rounds, 
we saw that we were mistaken; saw that they 
loved with all their hearts. 

“Well, here you are, Deer Woman,” said my 
grandfather, “and during how many, many win- 
ters we have believed that you were dead, that 
you were killed, and carried off by a bear, that 
day when you went out after berries with my 
sister and others. They heard you scream once, 
and, terribly frightened, came hurrying home. 
We all turned out to search for you, and failed. 
Back of the berry patch the timber was very 
thick, and full of windfalls. We thought that the 
bear had carried you into it; for two days we 
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searched it, followed bear trails here and there, 
and found no trace of you, believed that you 
were dead, and so gave up the quest. Hai! How 
your mother mourned for you!” 

“She is dead, of course?” 

“Long since! Long since!” my grandfather 
replied. 

Deer Woman bent her head, put a hand to her 
eyes, and after a time said: “I need not have 
asked. I have long been sure that her shadow is 
in the Sand Hills. 

“Well, you shall know what happened to me,” 
she went on, straightening up and smiling at her 
man. “Out in the berry patch that day, I wan- 
dered away fromthe others. Suddenly I was seized 
from behind. I screamed once, and then a hand 
firmly closed my mouth. I twisted around and 
saw that he here, this old bear, had me. He 
lifted me, carried me to the upper edge of the 
berry patch, got me up onto his horse in front of 
him and away we went, riding all that day south 
in the edge of the timber from Badger Creek. 
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Night came, and we stopped on Backfat Creek. 
I sat and watched him, here, build a fire and 
roast some meat. He offered me some, but I 
would not take it. He ate slowly, often looking 
at me and smiling, and after a time signed: ‘You 
are going to be my woman!’ 

““*Never! I will scratch your eyes out if you 
touch me! I will die before I will be yours!’ I 
signed back. 

“Now, what do you think he answered to 
that? He laughed, and signed: ‘I am not going 
to touch you. I am going to be just like a brother 
to you until, maybe soon, maybe a long time 
from now, you yourself tell me that you will be 
my woman.’ 

“TI did not answer that. I said to myself that 
he would have to sleep, and then I would escape 
from him. The horse was picketed near by; 
perhaps I could get to it and ride away. The 
man lay down on one side of the fire, I on the 
other. As soon as I thought him asleep, I began 
to crawl out into the darkness. When I had gone 
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a little way I got up and ran toward the horse, 
and then the man came running, seized me by 
the arm, and led me back to the fire. Before the 
Seven Persons pointed to the middle of the night, 
I tried three times to escape, and failed. Then, 
tired out, I fell asleep and did not awake until 
morning. | sat up and saw the man roasting 
meat. Again he offered me some and I took it, 
for I knew that I must have strength if I were 
ever to get away from him. Day after day we 
traveled south, night after night I tried to escape, 
and always failed. And so, after many nights, we 
came to the Crow camp, then south of here, at a 
place of boiling springs, one of which at times 
throws water high up into the air. There the 
man led me into a lodge in which were four 
people: his father and mother and two young 
sisters. He spoke to them, and his mother came 
forward and tried to hug and kiss me. I pushed 
her back so hard that she almost fell, but still 
she smiled, spoke pleasantly to me — words that 
I could not understand, then pointed to a couch, 
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and signed that I was to share it with one of the 
girls. I sat down upon it and cried, and this girl 
got down beside me, and put her arms around me, 
put her cheek against mine, and I let her do it, 
she a Crow, an enemy. I said to myself that I 
should push her off, strike her. I couldn’t. Her 
arms around me, her soft cheek against mine 
were pleasant, were comforting. 

“That night I made up my mind what I should 
do: help with the lodge work, eat plenty, pretend 
that I was happy and no longer wanted to return 
to my people. There never came a chance for me 
to get away. Moon after moon passed, and never 
once was I allowed to go anywhere alone. The 
winter passed, and when summer came again, I 
thought no more of trying to go back to my 
people. I saw that all in that lodge, father and 
mother and brother and sister, loved me as they 
loved one another. They were all good to me, 
and at last I loved them. Now and then, when 
we would be alone, this old bear, here, would sign 
to me: ‘When are we going to have a lodge of our 
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own’’ And always I would answer, ‘Never!’ 
Then he would just laugh and turn away. 

“Came winter again. One after the other the 
two sisters left us. On the day that the last one 
went to live with her man, he, here, again said to 
me: ‘When?’ 

“*Now! This day!’ I answered, and oh, how 
glad I was! He, too. We have been very happy 
all these winters.” 

“We have many times gone to war against 
different tribes, but never once against our 
mother’s people,” said one of the sons. 

“Good. And now your chief, Young Bull, 
proposes to make peace with us and our brother 
tribes. You two, yourselves half-Pikuni, should 
be his messengers,” my grandfather advised. 

“That is what I have hoped for, prayed for!” 
Deer Woman cried. “That my sons, my own 
sons, may be the peace messengers, bearers of 
the peace pipe, to my people, seems too good to 
be true!” 

“It shall be true!” they told her. 
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The talk turned to other things. Deer Woman 
began broiling some meat for us, and her man 
filled a pipe and passed it to Painted Wings to 
light. As he was about to set a coal of fire upon it, 
the wailing of women broke out in the far end of 
the great camp, and we all listened to it. Men 
began to talk loudly. Then wailing and talking 
ceased as a woman began addressing the crowd, 
her voice rising and rising until she screamed out 
her words. 

Otah and I looked meaningly at each other; we 
recognized the voice: it was that of the woman 
who had tried to stab my grandfather. Even 
before Deer Woman spoke, we knew what was 
going on out there. 

Said she: “Some Crows have been killed by a 
war party of Pikuni, and that widow is urging 
the mourners to get revenge by killing you four!” 

““We have left our weapons in the chief’s lodge; 
we must hurry over there,” I said. 

But even as I spoke, we heard the crowd rush- 
ing toward it. 
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“You will stay right here!’? Deer Woman told 
us, as she began darkening the lodge by covering 
the fire with ashes. 

“We will fight for you! If they get you, it will 


’ 


be over our dead bodies,” said one of the sons; 
and in the fading light we saw their father sign 
to us: “I, too, will try to protect you!” 

We heard the crowd gather around the chief’s 
lodge. Their shouting suddenly ceased; they had 
found that we were not there. 

The chief began talking to them, but he had 
spoken only a few words when a woman, close 
outside our now dark lodge, began calling to 
them. 

“The dog-face! She is telling them that you 
are here!’’ Deer Woman whispered. 

“Let us sneak out under the back side of the 
lodge and run,” Otah proposed. 

“We can’t run, Raven Calling and I,” said 
Painted Wings. 

“We will die right here! I have my knife; one 
of those Crows shall feel it before my shadow 
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goes to the Sand Hills,” my grandfather muttered. 

And now the crowd was shouting again and 
leaving Young Bull’s lodge; the thudding of 
their feet grew loud, sounded like thunder as they 
neared us. I shivered all over. I said to myself 
that here was the end of our trail. I drew my big 
knife from its sheath. 


CHAPTER III 


AttTHoucH Deer Woman had covered the fire 
with ashes, we could still see one another, for 
there was a full moon that night; its light came 
in — dimly, to be sure — through the lodge skin, 
and down through the smoke hole at the top. 
Deer Woman’s man and her two sons got in line 
at the doorway, each with a stone-headed war- 
club in hand, and Otah and I stood close behind 
them with our drawn knives, while the woman 
and our two old men watched the back side of 
the lodge, ready to attack any who might there 
attempt to raise the skin and crawl inside. 
Then, like a sudden terrible wind, the crowd 
arrived, and those in the lead were jammed 
against the lodge by the pressure in their rear. 
The lodge skin sagged in, and the poles creaked. 
The door curtain was thrust aside and, howling 
out her hate of us, the widow attempted to lead 
in her followers. One of the sons seized her by 
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the hair of her head, the other son and their 
father grabbed her arms and legs, raised her from 
the ground with a powerful swing and shot her 
back out through the doorway, feet first against 
the crowd. Then out they went, stood in front of 
the doorway, and the father began shouting — 
as we afterward learned — that they would fight 
for us four until they died. At the same time there 
was a commotion at the back of the lodge and 
Otah and I turned that way. Deer Woman was 
tossing aside the robes of the rear couch and a row 
of parfleches back of it. “Don’t strike them!” 
she told us; “they are Young Bull and others 
coming in to protect you.” 

We heard the pegs of the lodge skin pull up 
out of the ground, up went the skin and the inner 
lining, and Young Bull, gun in hand, came in, 
and was followed by a number of men. They 
remained with us, and he went out through the 
doorway and shouted, as Deer Woman told us 
later: “You, my children, this you are attempting 
you may not do! I made these four travelers wel- 
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come in my lodge, smoked with them, promised 
that they should be safe in my camp. They shall 
be safe here. Go, go at once to your lodges and 
be quiet!” 

“But they are Pikuni, Utsena! Their kind 
have just killed my man and ten others of our 
tribe! We must have their scalps!”? a woman 
yelled, and at that the whole crowd began shout- 
ing that they would not go to their homes, that 
they were going to kill us at once. 

“Good! Come on, then, and kill them, but first 
you must kill me, and my men of my Council; 
ten of them are now inside this lodge. Come, be 
quick! Some of you have got to die before you 
kill us! Hurry, let us begin the fight and have 
it over with.” 

“Yes! Comeon! Who cares for what he says! 
Now I lead you! Follow me! He dare not shoot 
you!”’ that terrible widow woman yelled, and 
tried to pass our protectors, the crowd surging 
after her and shouting that they would have 
us. And at that, one of Deer Woman’s sons 
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gave her head a thump with his war-club and 
down she fell. Young Bull brought his gun to his 
shoulder! 

The crowd surged back and the women in it 
began to run, some of them carrying off the fallen, 
moaning widow. “Go! Go with your women if you 
wish to see to-morrow’s sun,” the chief cried, and 
one by one the men scattered out and were gone. 
He then came in with Deer Woman’s man and 
sons. She rebuilt the fire and we all sat down. 
The chief laughed — a not happy laugh, though. 
“Sometimes my children are hard to manage,” 
he said, Deer Woman interpreting his words. 

“We survive. You are good to us. As to this 
new killing of your people, I am sure men of our 
tribe did not do it, for no party of our warriors 
was out when we left Yellow River,” said my 
grandfather. 

“Doubtless they were Kaina, or Siksika, or 
Utsena, men of your brother tribes; you are all 
one to us,” the chief replied, and went on to say: 
“My friends, after what has happened, you no 
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doubt see as I do that this is not the time for me 

to talk to my people about making peace with 
your tribes. [I think that we must wait for that 
until you return from your journey into the 
Always-Summer Land, and then send our peace- 
pipe bearers on with you.” 

“You are right. At this time they would not 
hear you,” Painted Wings agreed. 

“Upon our way back we shall try to find your 
camp, and arrange for a peace meeting of your 
tribe and our tribes,” said my grandfather. 

“You will now have to be protected when you 
leave. Brother and I will do that; we will ride 
with you until you are well away from here, and 
we make sure that no fire-hearts of this camp are 
following,” said one of the half-Pikuni. 

“Yes. And my man shall also go,’ Deer 
Woman told us. 

Our two old men were anxious about their 
medicine pipes, so we returned to Young Bull’s 
lodge, protected by the chief and Deer Woman’s 
sons. We saw no one on our way there; except 
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for the wailing of women here and there for the 
newly dead, the great camp was quiet. We found 
that the crowd had not disturbed the sacred pipes 
when they made their rush upon the lodge. 

All of us slept more or less during the night. 
Early in the morning, Young Bull sent his herder 
to bring in our horses. After a long time he re- 
turned and said that he could not find them. 
Upon driving them to water in the evening, 
Otah and I had carefully hobbled them with 
strands of a rawhide rope, so it was now plain 
that they had been stolen, and by persons in the 
camp, for no other horses were missing. 

Young Bull was very angry when the herder 
reported this, and told him to eat, and then 
saddle up and ride out in search of the missing 
animals. Deer Woman’s sons went, too, and 
several other men whom the chief relied upon. 
All were back at noon, and without our horses; 
they were not to be found nor any traces of them. 
We realized more than ever that we had per- 
sistent enemies in this camp; that they intended 
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us to resume our trail on foot, so that they could 
soon overtake and kill us. We were very uneasy. 

After a time, Deer Woman sent one of her sons 
to ask us and Young Bull over to her lodge. 
Upon our way there the people that we passed 
stared at us with eyes of hate. The men said 
nothing, but several women spit upon the ground 
and called us bad names. After we were seated 
in the lodge, and the pipe was going the round of 
our little circle, our friends talked together for 
some time, Deer Woman speaking always in her 
own — our language — her man turning it into 
Crow so we knew what was being decided upon; 
it was that we should leave that night, and upon 
horses from their herds, Young Bull giving us 
two, and Deer Woman and her family three. 
Kind, generous friends were they. 

Came night. We were back in Young Bull’s 
lodge. Visitors came in, his particular friends, 
smoked and talked with him, and with us in the 
sign language, and then went to their homes, not 
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do. Later on, Deer Woman and her man came 
in with a large sack of new-made berry pemmican, 
and a parfleche stuffed full of dried backfat and 
meat, which they gave to us, her man saying that, 
from what he had heard of the Always-Summer 
Land, it was certain that there were no buffalo 
nor other grass-eaters in parts of it, so this dried 
food would sustain us when we were crossing 
those barren places. 

“Don’t be childish with it; say that you will 
taste it, and then eat and eat until you are full 
up to your necks. Don’t even look at it until you 
are almost starving and sure that you can obtain 
no other food,’ Deer Woman advised with a 
laugh, but fully meaning what she said. 


3 


“But we are not children,” my grandfather 
answered. 

“All men are children in that they will not 
deny themselves the things that they want: it is 
only women can do that,” she exclaimed. 

“T fear that that is a big truth,” said he. 

I thought that never did an evening pass so 
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slowly, but at last the lodge fires of the great camp 
died out and the people slept. When darkness 
came, Deer Woman’s sons had led the horses, 
that we were to ride and pack, into the timber 
at the upper end of the bottom. We now gathered 
up all our belongings, Young Bull and his women, 
and Deer Woman and her man taking some of 
them, and went up there. Our old men were 
pleased when they saw that the chief had given 
us a white horse, and that the young half-Crows 
had already spotted it with red paint, the sacred 
color. I saddled it, and they packed it with their 
medicine pipes and things. We were soon ready 
to leave. 


> said my 


“Kyi! Generous friends, we go,’ 
grandfather. 

‘““Go! We shall pray Sun to keep you safe,” 
Deer Woman answered. 

Her sons led off, and we were soon out upon the 
plain and heading for Bighorn River. 

We traveled steadily all through the night, 


nearly all of the time keeping our horses at a trot. 
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Morning came, and we stopped for a rest on the 
south slope of a high ridge, and ate some broiled 
meat that Young Bull’s women had given us. 
Looking back from the top of the ridge, we made 
sure that none of our enemies in the Crow camp 
were upon our trail. As soon as our horses had 
filled themselves with the new rich grass upon the 
slope, we mounted and rode on, heading now in a 
more easterly direction. Near and far, wherever _ 
we looked, buffaloes and antelopes were every- 
where in sight. Replying to my grandfather’s 
questions about them, our half-Crow friends said 
that they had come from the east in the middle 
of the last moon. All through the winter the 
plain had been bare of them, and the Crows, 
camping on the Bighorn River, would have died 
from need of them had it not been for the elk and 
deer along the stream. Like us, they had made 
snowshoes with which to travel over the deep 
snow, and had killed off all the game within 
hunting distance of camp, and were starving, 
would have died many of them, had not Sun 
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conquered Cold-Maker, and melted the snow so 
that camp could be moved down-river to new 
hunting ground. And then, suddenly, the buffa- 
loes had come swarming back into the country. 

Said my grandfather, then: “More than ever 
have I the feeling that Sioux medicine has taken 
these animals from your people and my people 
these past two winters. My dreams point to that; 
here in my breast is knowledge of it all through 
the days. And who am I to carry out this that 
my dreams have set for me to do, find a medicine 
more powerful than that of our enemies, a medi- 
cine that will enable us to keep the herds ever 
with us? I am old, old! It is a very long trail and 
a trail of many dangers that I am following, and 
my burden, the welfare of my people, is heavy 
upon me. It may be that I shall fail; it is more 
than likely that I shall never find that which I 
seek for the good of my people.” 

“No, no! my friend,” old Painted Wings ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You must not have such poor 
thoughts! Put them from you at once! Think 
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only that Sun gave you the dreams that started 
you out upon this quest, so, therefore, you shall 
not fail to find that you seek. And here you 
have with you your powerful Thunder Bird pipe! 
Here am I to help you with my medicine! Here 
are our grandsons, our eyes and our shields! Oh, 
my friend, be not low-hearted! Take courage 
and keep it strong within you!” 

“Ha! I will take courage! I do take courage,” 
he answered, after a time. “Yes, yes! It is as 
you say, it must be so: Sun surely intends me to 
find the medicine that I seek!” 

And with that he began singing one of his 
medicine pipe songs and Painted Wings sang it 
with him, the song of the buffalo. It put strength 
into us all. 

We went on at a faster pace, and at noon rode 
down into the valley of Bighorn River, and made 
camp close to the water’s edge. We bathed. 
Our half-Crow friends shot a young buffalo cow 
and brought in the best of its meat. Otah and I 
broiled the tongue and some of the ribs for our 
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old men, more ribs and some liver for us four, and 
we all ate plenty. In the afternoon, I went up to 
the edge of the plain and kept watch, while the 
others slept. So passed that day. In the evening 
we built a fresh fire, roasted and ate more meat, 
then moved up the valley into another grove of 
timber, picketed the pack-horse and hobbled the 
others out in the open bottom, and then lay down 
and slept well until morning. There, after an 
early meal, our half-Crow friends left us, but not 
until we had promised them that, upon our return 
from the Always-Summer Land, we should try 
to find their camp, so that they could go on with 
us as peace messengers from Young Bull to the 
chiefs of our tribes. 

Close ahead of us now, just east of the river, 
were the Bighorn Mountains, and west of it a 
not high range running out into the plain from 
the Backbone-of-the-World. The windings of the 
river were many, so we left it and rode south out 
upon the plain, but never far from the breaks of 
the valley. Although we now knew that none of 
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our Crow enemies were following us, we felt that 
we were running some risk by traveling in the 
daytime. Painted Wings, who had often been 
through the country on visits of his people to 
the Arapahoes, said that it was frequented all 
summer long by war parties of Sioux, Arikaras, 
and other plains tribes, and also parties from 
the tribes west of the Backbone-of-the-World, 
Snakes, Flatheads, Pend d’Oreilles, and Nez 
Percés, all of these our enemies, especially the 
mountain tribes, which we were always fight- 
ing in order to keep them from swarming out 
upon our plains and killing great numbers of 
our buffaloes and antelopes. So it was that, all 
through the day, Otah and I kept close watch 
upon the country. Always, before crossing over 
a ridge, we would dismount, approach the sum- 
mit on foot, and, showing no more than our heads, 
look carefully to see what might be beyond it, 
then sign to our old men to come on. 

As on the previous day, buffaloes and antelopes 
were everywhere, in bands and great herds. We 
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frequently turned out of our course to avoid 
alarming them, for in running from us they would 
betray our presence to any enemy war party that 
might be near. But ride as we would, we now 
and then frightened a herd. Fortunately, all that 
we set in motion ran straight west, from which 
direction the wind was blowing, and so we had 
ever ahead of us the quietly grazing and resting 
herds that, so long as they remained quiet, gave 
some assurance that there was no danger lying 
in wait for us in that direction. 

At midday, we were well south of the outer 
point of the Bighorn Mountains. The day was 
hot, our sweating horses very thirsty, so we 
turned down to the river to let them drink, and 
then graze for a time. After watering them, and 
ourselves drinking plenty and washing our faces, 
we went on to a high cutbank of the stream and 
unsaddled, opened a food sack and began eating 
some meat that we had broiled that morning. 
Out in front of us, in the middle of the river, was 
a small mud island covered with a thick growth 
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of willows. Beyond, a large grove of cottonwoods 
lined the other shore. At the upper point of the 
island, at the edge of the water, lay a cow buffalo 
partly eaten, freshly killed, we knew, for its torn 
flesh was still bright red. In the mud at its shore 
side we could even see the tracks of its killer, 
tracks of a very large real-bear. We gave little 
attention to the kill, Painted Wings alone men- 
tioning it, saying that the killer had eaten a large 
quantity of meat. 

We finished eating, and while I watched the 
valley and the rims of the plain, Otah waited 
upon our old men, brought a bowl of water for 
them, got out one of their everyday pipes and 
some tobacco, filled and lighted it with fire that 
he made with flint and steel, and passed it to my 
grandfather. He blew smoke to the four world 
directions, to the sky and to the ground, praying: 
“Haiyu! Sun! All you Above-People! All you 
creatures of the air, the earth, and the deep 
waters! Yes, and you powerful real-bear, you 
whose kill we see out there! All of you, we ask 
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that you pity us; aid us to survive all dangers that 
we may meet, help us to find that which we seek 
in the Far Southland. Now we smoke to you, 
accept our offering, pity us, help us!” 

With that, he smoked a few whiffs, and then — 
passed the pipe to Painted Wings, who, after 
blowing smoke, and praying to all the gods, cried 
out to them: “‘ Even as real-bear surely made his 
kill out there, help us surely to obtain that which 
we need, a medicine more powerful than any 
owned by our enemies!”’ 

He had no more than finished, when, out from 
the timber on the opposite shore, stepped a real- 
bear of great size. 

“Ha! See that,” he whispered, pointing across. 
“We pray to him and he comes out from his 
resting-place: a sure sign that the gods accept 
our smoke and are with us!” 

The bear walked slowly out to the river and 
then down the shore, and we saw that he was 
very large. Not so tall as a grown buffalo cow, 
but fully as long and heavy. A few patches of his 
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winter fur, yellow and ragged, still clung to his 
back. He suddenly sat up and sniffed the air, 
and smelled the kill and us, too, for the wind was 
blowing straight across the river. But he was 
one of those that had no fear of man; he got down 
upon all four feet, waded out into the stream, and 
then swam across to the point of the island, and, 
without stopping to shake himself, leaped upon 
the kill and tore out several ribs that cracked 
like dry sticks between his powerful jaws. He 
crunched and crunched them with a smacking 
of his lips and swallowed a large mouthful, and 
bobbed his head, stretching his neck to force it 
down, gave a loud whoof! and began crunching 
another mouthful. 

Just then, with a terrible roar and a long leap 
from the willows, a real-bear fully as large as he, 
was upon him, biting into his neck. He broke 
loose and rolled out into the shallow water and 
mud and the other sprang upon him. Biting and 
clawing, roaring horribly, they rolled over and 
over together, throwing up such a shower of 
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water black with mud that at times we could 
barely see them. They fought away out into deep 
water, then swam back into the shallows and 
fought again. They separated, stared at each 
other, panting as though their insides were about 
to burst, and came together with a loud thud. 
Again the mud and water flew, and now it was 
tinged with red. 

The fight lasted a long time before they got out 
into deep water again and were obliged to swim 
back to the point of the island, and then one of 
them swam with but one of his forefeet, and when 
he came near shore and sat up, we saw that his 
right foreleg was broken just above the ankle. 
He was on one side of the kill, his enemy on the 
other side. For a short time they stared at each 
other, the one with the broken leg moaning with 
pain. Then he gave a roar of anger and upon 
three legs charged the other, who sprang to meet 
him. Again they bit and clawed each other; 
rolled over and over into the water, and there he 
of the broken leg was overpowered; he of the 
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island cracked his neck and ripped open his side, 
and he died. The killer then swam out into deep 
water, turned, came back to shore, and, whimper- 
ing with pain, licked his many wounds. He then 
went slowly back into the thick willows to rest in 
their cool shade. No patches of old fur clung to 
his dark and smooth summer coat; the dead bear 
was the one that had come from the opposite side 
of the river. 

“Well, friend, I don’t know what to think of 
this,’ Painted Wings said to my grandfather. 
“We prayed to the killer of that buffalo out 
there. Now, if the killer was he who lies dead 
there near the carcass, that surely is a sign that 
bad luck, great trouble of some kind, is in wait 
for us somewhere ahead on our trail.” 

“You need not worry,” the other answered. 
“The killer of the buffalo is he who is resting out 
there in the willows.”’ 

“How do you know it? How can you be so sure 
he did it?” 

“By the way the other acted when he came 
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out of the timber across there. He started to go 
down along the shore, then stopped suddenly and 
sat up and sniffed the wind; it told him that it was 
blowing over buffalo meat near by, and he swam 
straight to it. Had it not been for the wind, he 
would have gone on down the river, on down in 
the direction in which he was heading.’ 

“Right you are!” Painted Wings exclaimed. 
“Yes, and he who lies dead there in the water, he 
deserves what he got, death when he attempted 
to steal the other’s food! I take heart! I feel 
strong! Let us finish our smoke, and ride on.”’ 

Again we rode out upon the plain and headed 
south, approaching an ever-narrowing pass be- 
tween the two mountain ranges. The way soon 
became very rough, so we turned back down into 
the valley and followed a well-worn game trail 
cutting across the small bottoms and crossing and 
recrossing the river. Painted Wings said that the 
pass was not long, and he was right; we soon rode 
through it and again faced a great plain. The 
river valley widened; there were fine groves of 
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timber in it as far as we could see its course. 
Herds and herds of buffaloes were grazing upon 
the plain; other herds were trailing to and from 
the river and raising long, thin clouds of fine white 
dust that drifted off with the wind. Our old men 
could see the herds near us, and Otah and I ex- 
plained that they were even more numerous 
away to the south. 

Said Painted Wings, then: “We cannot go on 
without alarming some of these herds, and so 
making known our presence to enemies that may 
be traveling up or down the valley. I propose 
that we camp in the grove in front of us, remain 
there until to-morrow night, and then go on, 
thereafter traveling only in the night.” 

“Just what I was going to propose,” my grand- 
father answered, “‘and a long stop here will be 
good for our horses; they are tired, and becoming 
footsore.”’ 

We soon unsaddled in the big grove, and after 
we had made the old men comfortable, Otah and 
I started out to kill some meat. We knew by the 
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signs we found that there were many elk and deer 
in the grove. They would soon be going to water, 
so I climbed into a tree under which ran one of 
their trails, and Otah went on to find and watch 
another trail. 

I stood on a big limb, bow and arrow ready, and 
rested my back against the trunk of the tree. 
From there I could look out over the tops of the 
willows and see the river; two deer had already 
arrived at its far shore to drink. A lone bull elk 
soon appeared upon the trail that I watched, 
heading toward the river, stopping now and then 
to nip off the top and tender ends of red willows. 
When he came under my tree, I gave a low 
whistle and he stopped; my arrow went into him 
clear to the feathering, piercing his heart. He 
made a long leap, another, and fell dead in the 
trail. 

I hooted like an owl, Otah’s and my call to each 
other, and he came. We soon skinned my kill, 
and returned to camp with all the meat that 
we needed. When night came, we picketed the 
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horses out in the open bottom, and then over a 
fire of cottonwood bark roasted enough meat to 
last several days. We all then slept until just 
before daybreak when Otah and I watered the 
horses, and then brought them into the grove, and 
by turns herded them in it until night, when we 
saddled and packed, and went on up the valley. 

The Old Woman (the moon) was not due to 
appear before the middle of the night, but the 
stars were bright in a clear sky, and Old Man 
(aurora borealis) was dancing in the North, so we 
had plenty of light to see our way. We kept well 
out from the groves bordering the river. Now 
and then elk and deer took fright at our approach 
and went as fast as they could run for shelter in 
the timber to our left; we were on the west side 
of the valley. Less frequently, a herd of buffa- 
loes would bunch up, and then break for the open 
plain with a thunder and rattle of hoofs. A slight 
west wind would give us the odor of them; of the 
sage and greasewood and flowering growths that 
they crushed in their flight; it was very pleasant. 
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When the Seven Persons pointed to midnight, 
‘we turned in to the river, watered the horses, and 
allowed them to graze for a short time. Old Man 
was dancing harder than ever, shooting his many- 
colored fires so far south that they sometimes 
glowed straight above us. Before we mounted our 
animals and went on, my grandfather prayed him 
to have pity upon us; to preserve us from all the 
dangers of our trail. 

“Ai! Old Man! Fully pity us, protect us,’”’ we 
all pleaded, when he ended the prayer. 

We rode on and on through the night. Old Man 
ceased dancing and his bright flashing fires died; 
some drifting clouds hid Old Woman, who had 
been showing but a thin part of herself in the 
east; we kept watch upon the slow turning of the 
Seven Persons to learn from them when day was 
about to break. It was when they warned us it 
was near, that, not far ahead, there broke out a 
great howling of wolves and yelping of coyotes. 
They were retreating as we advanced; we were 
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Otah. Then it was that Old Man began dancing 
again and threw his bright fires out across the 
sky, and, happening to look back and to my left, 
I saw something that was yellow-white in the 
low sagebrush; something that made my heart 
beat fast. 

“Stop! Turn back with me; let us see what 
that white thing is, back there in the brush,” I 
said to the others. 

I was there first; it was, as I had felt it would 
prove to be, the freshly skinned head of a buffalo. 
The jaws were tightly closed, and the tongue had 
been cut from it; the wolves had dragged it from 
the carcass and gnawed off the end of the nose. 
We scattered out to look for the carcass, and 
found it, and two others, here and there in the 
brush. They had all been skinned, the hides lay 
near them, and their back ribs cut out, and from 
two of them side ribs also. I got down and felt of 
one of the hides: it was soft and wet; the killing 
had been made the evening before, I reported. 

“Yes, and a big war party made the killing; 
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just see what a lot of rib meat is missing,” said 
Otah. 

Much of the leg meat of the carcasses was gone, 
too, but that had been torn out by the wolves as 
we could plainly see. Wolves, however, did not 
take off sets of ribs, breaking them out evenly 
where they joined the backbone of an animal. 

Our old men had followed Otah and me from 
carcass to carcass, listening to what we said, and 
themselves said never a word. And now as we 
were gathered before the third one of the car- 
casses, staring down at it, Old Man again ceased 
dancing, suddenly put out his flaming sky fires, 
and we felt as though we had been blinded. 

Said my grandfather then: “‘ Without doubt we 
are in great danger, but I believe that we shall 
survive it: Old Man heard our prayer, warned us 
of our danger by giving us light to see these 
kills.”’ 

“Well, where shall we go to hide?” I asked. 
“Hide we must and soon, for day is coming.” 

“Let us ride back down the valley as far as we 
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can while the darkness lasts, and turn into a big 
grove,” my grandfather proposed. 

““No, no! We have seen no enemy signs below; 
this party is heading that way. We must hide in 
” urged Painted Wings, and 
Otah and I both said that was what we should 
do. 


We then impatiently waited for my grand- 


a grove above here, 


father’s decision. He was a long time thinking it 
over, and at last said: 

“You are all three against me, so we will go on 
up the valley; you shall have your way about it. 
But I tell you now that you are making a mistake; 
something — my medicine, of course — gives me 
the feeling that by going on, we go straight into 
trouble.”’ 

“Tt is as Painted Wings says,” I told him, 
crossly, impatiently. ‘‘We saw no signs of ene- 
mies below; the buffaloes and deer and elk were 
everywhere quiet, except those that we fright- 
ened; proof enough that the enemy are heading 
that way, and right now are resting in that 
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grove over there that we saw by the light of Old 
Man’s dancing fires.”’ 

At that he sighed heavily and answered: 
“Haiyah! Be not angry, my son. Lead on; we 
follow.” 

I took the lead. We went on and on up the 
valley until the first faint white light of coming 
day appeared in the eastern sky, and then we 
hurriedly turned from south to east and rode into 
a large grove. It was still so dark in there that I 
let my horse find his way among the trees and 
brush and around fallen log heaps. Then, when I 
could hear the river rippling over its stones, I 
called a halt. We dismounted and tied our horses 
to the brush, deciding to leave the saddles and 
packs upon them for a time. 

When the light grew a little stronger, so that 
we could see our way through the timber, Otah 
and I started to make the round of the grove — to 
look out upon the valley from all sides of it. First 
we went to the river. There was no timber on the 
opposite side; from its shore a wide and well- 
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grassed bottom, barren of game of any kind, 
sloped up to the plain. 

As we turned to go to the upper er of the 
grove, Otah said to me: “Surely the enemy must 
have passed down through here yesterday, else 
we should have seen at least a few buffaloes in 
that great bottom.” 

“Yes. Of course they are traveling down the 
valley. We passed them some time in the night. 
It was well for us that we kept far out from the 
river and its groves. How like a child was my 
grandfather in wanting us to turn back to hide 
ourselves for the day,”’ I replied. 

The sky was now bright red in the east; little 
birds were beginning to sing and fly about; Sun 
had left his lodge, and was already upon his trail 
across the blue. We hurried on up through the 
timber, crossing many game trails, but seeing no 
game of any kind, and that was more proof that 
the enemy had passed down, were somewhere 
well below us. 

And then —close ahead a horse whinnied, and 
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I stopped so short that Otah bumped against my 
back and nearly knocked me down. As I straight- 
ened up, that whinny was answered by another 
farther on, and then off to our right a third horse 
whinnied. I turned and stared at Otah and he at 
Mee, We have run right into’ the enemy!))t 
whispered. And just then one of our horses and 
then another, shrilly, loudly whinnied. That was 
worst of all! We turned and ran upon our back 


trail as we had never run before in all our lives. 


CHAPTER IV 
ALL out of breath from our long, hard run, Otah 
and I returned to our old men. They, too, had 
heard the whinnying of the enemy horses, and 
had drawn and strung their bows, their minds set 
upon defending themselves to their last breath. 

“The enemy are many, a horseback party! 
What shall we do?” I gasped to my grandfather 
as I reached his side. 

He signed to me to be quiet, then pointed a 
finger of warning at the timber to our right, away 
from the river. That way, but a few steps from 
us, was a long, high, and thick growth of willows. 
From its far side there came to us the muffled 
tread of a heavy animal, a horse, of course, for we 
well knew that all the game had left the grove. It 
was coming straight toward us. It had a rider: 
we could hear the slap, slap of his thonged whip 
as he urged it on. My grandfather signed to 
Painted Wings and Otah to go to the upper end 
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of the willows, and to me that I should follow 
him. We quickly slipped into the lower edge of 
the growth, and as we knelt in it he whispered: 
“Don’t fire your gun until you have to do it to 


Fed 


save us 

“Yes,” [answered. And thought that he should 
have said the same to Otah. It was too late to do 
that. Perhaps Painted Wings would caution him 
to hold his fire. The rider was close now. I prayed 
that he would appear upon our side of the wil- 
lows. He did, and stopped his horse short, not 
five steps from us when he caught sight of our 
animals. He was tall, slender, his long hair was 
neatly braided; his face reminded me of an eagle, 
so proud and stern it was. He wore neat leg- 
gins and shirt of deer leather; beautiful quill-em- 
broidered moccasins; at his side was an otter skin 
bow-case and quiver, and a gun rested across his 
lap. His horse was a powerful black-and-white 
pinto. 

All this I saw with one eye, as it were, my other 
eye upon my grandfather, tensely gripping his 
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arrow-fitted bow, his drawn lips showing tight set 
jaws. As he sprang up, so did I with ready gun. 
The rider saw us as we rose, and attempted to 
raise his gun to fire at us, but before he could 
swing it around and aim it, my grandfather’s 
arrow pierced through his side, straight through 
his heart, no doubt, for down he tumbled from 
his horse without so much as a groan, and never 
moved after he struck the ground. I felt sick as 
I stared at that suddenly stilled body, its wide- 
open, vacant eyes and fast-graying face, for that 
was the first man killed that I had ever seen. 
Enemy though he was, I wished that it might 
not have happened. 

My grandfather aroused me: “Quick! Take 
his horse, call our friends,” he ordered 

I hooted like an owl as I ran to overtake the 
horse, dragging his rope as he trotted off the way 
he had come. As I led him to my grandfather, 
who was taking the dead man’s weapons, the 
others joined us. 


““Ha! Why take those things? Don’t you 
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know that right here is our end?” Painted 
Wings asked. 

“T do not know it!” my grandfather replied. 
“T know that I foolishly let you all have your 
way when I urged that return back down the 
valley. But now that you have got us into this 
trouble, I see a possible chance to get out of it. 
Hurry! Help me hide this body, and then get 
into your saddles!’’ 

We carried the dead enemy into the thickest 
part of the willows, and then mounting, and lead- 
ing the pack-animal and the captured pinto, 
we followed my grandfather down through the 
grove. He soon led us down a slope of large stones 
into the river, and then down it toward a large 
grove not far below. The stream bowed to the 
west and its banks were high. I saw that, if 
we could reach the grove without the enemy 
discovering us, there was a chance that we should 
save our scalps. It was now but little more than 
sunrise; the enemy were probably sitting around 
a fire, roasting and eating meat. It would be some 
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time before they would become uneasy about 
their absent companion; they would spend more 
time searching the grove for him. Yes, there 
really was a chance for us to get out of this 
trouble that we had run into in the night. I 
looked at my grandfather, urging his horse on 
through the shallow water. He sat straight up in 
his saddle; with quick movements of body and 
turn of head he watched our back trail and the 
river-banks. It was as though forty winters had 
dropped from him and he was young again. My 
heart rose. I half-believed that we were to make 
our escape. 

At last we rode up a stony bank into the grove 
below, quite sure that the enemy had not seen 
us. As soon as we were well into the timber, we 
scattered out and rode down through it at a lope, 
and then still faster across an open bottom into 
the next grove; and then on and on through grove 
after grove, and flat after flat of low sage, and 
never once did a rider appear upon our trail. At 
last, when Sun was well up in the blue, my grand- 
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father called a halt in a grove that ended at the 
foot of a high, projecting point of the plain, and 
said that we should there rest for a time, and try 
to find out what the enemy were doing. We tied 
our horses at the foot of the point, and then 
slowly climbed it, well protected by service-berry 
brush that covered its steep slope. From the up- 
per edge of the brush we looked up the valley, but 
could see no more than half of the distance that 
we had come, owing to a big bend that we had 
rounded. Not an enemy was in sight, not one, 
but something that we did see made our hearts 
glad: halfway between us and the bend, a herd 
of buffaloes were stringing down into the valley 
from the west, and another entering it from the 
east. So long as they remained quiet there, we 
could be sure that the enemy were not on our trail. 

“Ha! We survive that danger we ran into! 
Now, old friend, are you not glad that we did not 
take your advice and turn back down the valley, 
last night?” said Painted Wings to my grand- 
father. 
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counted another coup, and taken a good gun, 
powder and balls, a knife, a bow, and quiver of 
good arrows,” he answered. 

‘Ah, ha! And you believed that your Thunder 
Bird was urging you to turn back! That was one 
time that you made a mistake!” 

“Not so! Not so!” my grandfather exclaimed. 
““My medicine did urge me to turn back, and 
then when you all had your way and we got into 
trouble, how did we get out of it? Through my 
medicine. It gave me power to see just what 
to do, kill that man and lead you down here to 
safety!” 

Yes, that) is true (DT take iback what 
said. Yes, my friend, your Thunder Bird medi- 
cine is truly powerful,’ Painted Wings acknow- 
ledged. 

“Who are they, these enemies?’’ I asked. 

“Sioux,” my grandfather answered. 

“Yes. I knew that as soon as I saw the moc- 
casins of the one you killed. Only the Sioux use 
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the quill design that is embroidered upon them,” 
said Painted Wings. 

My grandfather fondled the gun that he had 
taken. We had never seen one like it. The guns 
that we obtained from the Red Coat traders of 
the North were of short barrel, large bore, and 
had much brass trimming. This gun was very 
long, of small bore, and all of its metal parts were 
of dark iron. A new sharp flint was set in its bill; 
it had good sights. 

“TI never thought that I should have another 
up. yne said, Che one that I had, Tgaveto 
Sun, as you know, many winters back. Now, in 
my old age, he gives me this one; a good sign. I 
feel that we shall be successful in this that we 
have set forth to do. Oh, I am eager, eager to 
push on into the Always-Summer Land.” 

We were very tired, hungry, thirsty, so we all 
went down into the timber, watered the horses 
and picketed them, and then, after drinking, I 
took some of our roast meat and hurried back up 
onto the point to keep watch, while the others 
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slept. From the upper edge of the berry brush I 
crept upon hands and knees to the very top of the 
point, from which I could see far down the val- 
ley as well as up it, and the great plain also. I 
remembered noticing the point, the thin, high 
sharpness of it, when we passed it in the night. 
We had then been traveling upon the other side 
of the river; it was between the point and the 
bend in the valley, above, that we had frightened 
a herd of buffaloes, and several bands of deer: 
proof enough, I felt, that our enemy had not been 
traveling up the valley ahead of us; that they had 
struck it where we found their kills of buffaloes, 
and gone on up and made camp as night came on. 
I wondered how many they were, and whither 
bound. I shivered as I thought of our narrow 
escape from them. They were now, doubtless, 
still searching for the one my grandfather had 
killed. How long would they search? If they 
failed to find his body, what a mystery his dis- 
appearance would ever be to them. 

Sun climbed up and up in the blue, passed the 
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middle of it, and still I saw no signs of the enemy. 
Several more herds of buffaloes had come into the 
valley, both above and below the point, and were 
certain to remain in it for some time after filling 
up with water. I became very sleepy; caught 
myself dozing several times, and was about to go 
down and tell Otah to take his turn on watch, 
when he came crawling to me. 

“How is it?” he asked. 

“Good so far. I haven’t seen the enemy, not 
one of them. Several more herds of buffaloes have 
come in; the timber hides all but the one you 
can see up there,” I answered, and at once fell 
Ts a 

Otah nudged me. ‘Awake! The war party 
is coming! I go for the old men!” he cried, and 
slipped away upon hands and knees as I sat up. 
Sun was setting. Away up the valley dust clouds 
were rising, long thin streamers of dust raised by 
buffalo herds running up onto the plain, streamers 
not white now, but beautiful red with Sun’s fast- 


fading light. I could not see the enemy at first, 
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but they soon appeared in a wide flat, a great 
body of riders coming swiftly across it. When they 
entered the grove at the lower end of the flat, I 
crept and slid into the edge of the berry brush 
close below, and was soon joined by Otah and our 
old men. I told them that the enemy were surely 
coming down the valley, that I had seen them, all 
of two hundred riders crossing an open bottom. 
And even as | spoke, a fresh and nearer streamer 
of dust was raised by buffaloes that they had 
frightened; and again they came in sight in an 
open flat, a dust cloud rising and floating behind 
them. 

“Ha! they are coming on ata fast pace; they 
are not looking for their missing companion. 
I think that we are safe enough here,” said my 
grandfather. 

“Yes, if our horses do not whinny, as they did 
this morning,” Painted Wings replied. 

“They then answered the calling of the enemy 
horses. There will be none of that now. They 
will hear only the thudding of many hoofs, and 
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think that a herd of buffaloes is passing,” said 
Otah. 

“What? Do you mean to say, my son, that 
they can’t distinguish the difference of sound 
of the running of buffaloes and of horses?” old 
Painted Wings sputtered. 

mao course they’can’t!’’ 

“Then learn something. Horses’ hoofs do not 
rattle!”’ 

“Hatya! I never thought of that!’’ he ex- 
claimed, and dropped his head. 

I, too, felt ashamed. I had never thought of it, 
a so necessary thing for one to keep in mind. 

The enemy were now constantly in sight, riding 
well out from the groves and upon our side of the 
river. We did not believe that they would cut 
across the base of our point, so steep was Its slope, 
but, oh, how we feared that they would ride 
down through the timber under us, to cross the 
river at the outer end of the point. Should they 
do that, they could not fail to discover our horses, 


and then spread out and make a search for us. 
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But now Sun had set. If they slackened their 
pace, it was possible that, even though they did 
enter our grove, and ride through it to the river, 
they would fail to see our horses in the darkness. 
But if they should come that close, our horses 
would surely whinny! Hurriedly we talked over 
these chances for and against us. And at last my 
grandfather exclaimed: 

‘Enough of this! There is but one thing for us 
to do: pray, pray hard that they may cross the 
river somewhere above us!” 

We did pray, and promise the gods rich sac- 
rifices, and lo! we saw the enemy swing into the 
river and cross it. For a time a long grove hid 
them, then again they came in sight, no longer 
loping their horses, but allowing them to trot. 
They were fully two hundred men; a powerful 
war party. On they came, riding close to the 
slope-up of the valley to the plain. By the time 
they were opposite us, it was so dark that we saw 
them only asa dim moving mass in the sagebrush; 


the thudding of their horses’ feet was faint in our 
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ears. The outer end of the point soon hid them 
from us and we climbed to the top of it; they 
held straight upon their course. The night soon 
swallowed them. Said my grandfather: “‘ We sur- 
vive! How good are the gods to us!” 

Down we went into the timber, built a small 
fire, and, after watering the horses and picket- 
ing them upon good grass outside the grove, we 
roasted and ate the last of our elk meat, the while 
we talked about the enemy. From where we had 
found their kills, they had gone up the valley, as 
though they intended to keep on to the south 
in their raid. What had caused them to change 
their course? A vision of their medicine man? 
The mysterious loss of their companion? 

“Idle talk, this,” said Otah. “It is naught to 
us, the cause of their going; they are gone; that 
ends it. We need sleep; let us have it.” 

The next morning, at dawn, I went up onto the 
point for a look all around, and remained there 
until Sun appeared. Buffaloes had again come 
into the valley, and here and there elk and deer 
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were feeding in the open flats, heading, however, 
the elk and whitetail deer toward the groves, and 
the blacktail deer toward the rims of the plain, 
to rest during the day. Their quiet movements 
assured me that enemies were nowhere near us. 
Two blacktail bucks came climbing up the north 
slope of the point. I fitted an arrow to my bow, 
sat perfectly motionless until the lead buck was 
no more than five paces off, and then shot him 
fair in the breast. He leaped to one side, and then 
ran across the point and fell and rolled into the 
berry brush. 

I called Otah to come up, and we soon butchered 
the deer and dragged it down into camp. Our old 
men were pleased when they arose and saw what 
we had for their morning meal. We all went to 
the river and bathed, combed and rebraided our 
hair, and painted our faces with sacred red earth 
paint. I then watered the horses and picketed 
them out upon fresh grass while Otah roasted 
meat for us all. While we were eating it, my 
grandfather told us that we must this day help 
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him give his Thunder Bird ceremony, as we had 
much to be thankful for, and should pray, too, for 
continued protection by the gods. 

So it was that, a little later, our old men sat 
upon one side of the fire, the bundle with the 
sacred pipe between them, and Otah and | took 
seats opposite them. They put dried sweetgrass 
upon live coals, purified their hands with the per- 
fumed smoke of it, and sang the Thunder Bird 
song, and untied the thong strings of the bundle. 
Then they sang the buffalo, the wolf, and the 
raven songs, after each one of them opening a 
part of the bundle, and at last revealed the beau- 
tiful feather and fur decorated stem of the sa- 
cred pipe. My grandfather lifted it, held it to the 
sky, and prayed to Sun, gave thanks for all that 
he had done for us, begging him to continue to 
protect us. Then, one by one we knelt before him 
and he passed the stem over us, purified us, so 
that in turn we took it and prayed for protection, 
for long life and happiness, not only for ourselves, 


but for every man, woman, and child of our 
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people. And so it was that when we had finished 
that ceremony, and the pipe was put away, we 
felt strong to go on, and face all dangers that 
might be in wait for us. With the aid of the gods 
we should overcome them. 

We passed a pleasant day, Otah and I up on 
top of the point, by turns watching the valley and 
the plain, and by turns sleeping, and the old men 
resting down in the grove. At dusk we saddled 
and packed up, and went on, but now well out 
upon the plain to the west of the river. We had 
decided to keep out of the valley as much as was 
possible, and so lessen the danger of running into 
a party of enemies. All was well with us during 
the night. Just before dawn we turned back to 
the river, and hid in a grove for the day. 

It was three nights later, near morning, when 
we came upon a river flowing straight east, and 
Otah and I could hardly believe our old men 
when they told us that it was the Bighorn, the 
river that we had been following so long. Not far 
to the east of us, they said, it made a sharp bend 
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to the north. And then Painted Wings went on 
to say that it was hereabouts that he expected to 
find the Arapahoes, either at the big bend of the 
river, or farther up it near the high mountains in 
which it had its source, for this was the summer 
hunting ground of the tribe. He advised that we 
go into a grove that was close by, and at dawn 
have a good look at the country. 

Day soon came, and Otah and I no sooner 
stepped out from the grove than we found fairly 
fresh horse tracks in a game trail, and following 
it down a little way, the direction in which the 
tracks pointed, we came upon the remains of two 
buffalo cows, and the snake-like trail of a travois 
upon which the meat from the carcasses had been 
dragged away down the valley. 

We hurried back to our old men and when we 
had told them of our discovery, Painted Wings 
became excited: “A travois trail to and from a 
killing of game is proof enough that the camp we 
seek is not far away. Come, let us follow it at 
once,” he cried. 
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“And maybe run right into an enemy camp,” 
I said. 

“Tt is little that you know about the Arapa- 
hoes,” he replied. “They are a powerful people 
and fearless. This is their country. They allow 
no enemies to camp and hunt in it. Come, let us 
lose no time in finding them.” 

We followed the travois trail down through 
three long bottoms, and then discovered the 
great camp at the lower end of the next bottom, 
and Painted Wings called upon us to stop. 

“There they are, our friends. Let us make our- 
selves as presentable as we can before meeting 
them,” he said. 

So right there we dismounted, and while he and 
my grandfather put on their beautiful war suits 
and war bonnets which they had brought along 
for just such an occasion, and freshly painted 
themselves, Otah and I painted their medicine 
pack-horse with red, and then stamped the Sioux 
pinto with our red-painted hands, to show that 
we had taken him from an enemy. We had no 
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war clothes. All that we could do to improve our 
appearance was to comb out our hair and rebraid 
it, and freshly paint our faces, hands, and our 
plain cow-leather moccasins. 

Again we mounted and rode on, Painted Wings 
saying that he was so glad that he was soon to 
meet old friends that he felt dizzy. We saw that 
it was a very large camp: there were hundreds of 
lodges in its great circle. Beyond it, and out upon 
the plain, hundreds and hundreds of horses were 
grazing. Many people were moving about in 
camp, many riders were going out to their herds, 
or to hunt, but none of them came toward us, 
and we saw that no attention was given to our 
approach: we were doubtless believed to be mem- 
bers of the tribe returning from a hunt. At last 
we came close to the big circle, and I was surprised 
to see that some of the lodges were painted with 
medicine symbols similar to those of our medicine 
men. I particularly noticed a very large lodge 
painted with seven stars in red, the symbol of our 
Seven Persons medicine. Painted Wings pointed 
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to it and told us that it was the lodge of Dusty 
Bull, closest one of all his Arapaho friends, and 
that he hoped to surprise him in it. 

A number of people had now, in their going to 
and fro, stopped to stare at us as they saw that 
we were strangers, and several men came forward 
to meet us. Painted Wings signed to them to 
keep their mouths closed, and, though he did not 
explain his reason for it, they obeyed. So, stared 
at by an ever-increasing crowd of wondering peo- 
ple, we rode around in front of the lodge of the 
Seven Persons. As we brought our horses to a 
stand, an old woman near the doorway turned 
and shouted to those inside, and an old gray- 
haired man came hurrying out just as Painted 
Wings dismounted. 

For a little time the two stood staring at each 
other, then came together and embraced, and 
actually were so affected that they cried. That 
stilled the crowd; men bowed their heads and 
women whimpered. I had a choking sensation 
in my throat and my eyes burned. It was very 
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wonderful, very beautiful, the love that those 
two old men had kept for each other down through 
many winters dead and gone. 

And this is what they said when they straight- 
ened up, as Otah afterwards told me: 

“It is you, actually you! After all these win- . 
ters!’ cried Dusty Bull. 

“Ai! Here I am, old friend. Come from far, 
and — with your aid — going farther.” 

“All that I have, my horses, my lodge, and all 
within it, all are yours. Come, you and your 
friends, enter this your home.” 

‘Ai! That we will!’’ Painted Wings answered. 
“But, first, let me explain them: My old friend of 
the Pikuni, there, is Raven Calling, Thunder Bird 
medicine man. The two boys are our grandsons. 
You see that this pinto is a captured horse. A 
few days ago, down on this river, Raven Calling 
killed its rider, a Sioux, and took the gun that you 
Bee. + 

At that the crowd shouted my grandfather’s 
name, came closer around us, praising him. It 
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was some time before they made room for us to 
unpack and unsaddle our horses, and get our 
things into the lodge. Several young men said 
that they would take care of the animals, and we 
gladly accepted their offer. 

After so many days and nights upon our long 
and dangerous trail, it was very pleasant, very 
restful, to be there in that large, well-furnished 
lodge of one whom we knew to be our real friend. 
Women eagerly set about preparing food for us. 
Dusty Bull and Painted Wings excitedly talked, 
telling the news of their tribes, questioning each 
other about this and that friend of the days long 
past, so Otah told me. My grandfather began to 
doze in his seat, and it was hard for me to keep 
my eyes open. But | became wakeful enough 
when Otah whispered to me that his grandfather 
was now explaining why we were upon our way 
into the Always-Summer Land. I watched Dusty 
Bull as he listened; he became very solemn; in 
turn he took up the talk, and I saw Painted 
Wings’ face lengthen. He talked on and on as 
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though he never would finish, and I felt that I 
must know what he was saying. Twice I nudged 
Otah, but he would not look at me. I shook his 
arm. He scowled at me and whispered: “If you 
must know, he says that your grandfather has 
undertaken to do something that he can never 
finish!” 

“He has got to finish it! We cannot turn back 
now! With our help he shall anyhow meet the 
owner of the medicine that he seeks!” I replied. 


CHAPTER V 
THE women set food before us. I awoke my 
grandfather, and we all ate hungrily of the 
boiled meat and strong soup. His short sleep had 
been good for my grandfather; he was very much 
awake; the tired look was gone from his face. 

Eagerly he said to Painted Wings: “‘ You have 
told our friend whither we travel, and why?” 

WN Go ti 

“Good! No doubt he is pleased that we are 
going down into the Always-Summer Land for 
so sacred a purpose.” 

““No, he is not pleased.” 

“Why not? Why not?” 

“He shall tell you that, himself,’ the other 
replied; and he spoke to Dusty Bull, who looked 
at my grandfather and replied at length, Painted 
Wings interpreting his words: 

“From time to time parties of our best and 
bravest warriors have gone down into the 
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Always-Summer Land to fight the Iron Shirts 
(Spaniards) and take their fine horses and weap- 
ons, and few of them have ever returned. I will 
tell you about our last party that went down 
there. It was two summers ago that they set 
out upon the long trail, forty of them. Having 
crossed the Backbone-of-the-World, and again 
turned south, they had to fight the Short-Tail- 
Horses People (Utes), and some of them were 
killed. The survivors pressed on, and entering 
the country of the Tied-Hairs People (Navajos), 
narrowly escaped discovery by them. Then, in 
crossing a wide and dry plain, several died from 
thirst. Of the forty who left us, but twenty-two 
lived to enter the country of the Iron Shirts. 
There they had good success, for they killed seven 
of the enemy, and turned homeward with a fine 
band of enemy horses. But in recrossing the wide 
and dry plain, where they had found water in one 
place, there was none now, and nearly all of their 
horses died from want of it. Then they were set 
upon by the Tied-Hairs People, and lost seven of 
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their number. And in the country of the Short- 
Tail-Horses People, they had another terrible and 
losing fight. My friend, only one of that party 
ever returned to us, and so it is that I say to you, 
if forty powerful warriors could not make a suc- 
cessful raid down into that terrible country, it 
is not possible that you, two old men and two 
youths, can survive its dangers.” 

Kyi! It was very bad, that we had heard. We 
watched my grandfather as he thought about it; 
we expected him to give up, to say to us that here 
ended our trail. 

But instead of that, he asked, ‘‘Where is the 
lone survivor? I would like to talk with him.” 

“He is dead,”’ Dusty Bull replied. 

“Did he say anything about another people of 
that far country — people who live in houses that 
they have built on top of high cliffs?”’ 

NOY? 

“But you know that there is such a people 
down there, and no doubt you have heard that 
they own a powerful medicine, a Plumed Snake 
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medicine, with which they can call buffaloes close 
in to their homes.” 

“Tt has come down to us that our grandfathers’ 
fathers, raiding down into the Always-Summer 
Land, visited a people of that kind, and saw 
one of them call buffaloes with a Plumed Snake 
medicine that he owned. But since their time, 
those other-way-of-living people have not been 
seen by any of our raiders into that far country. 
One party did find a cliff-top village in the great 
dry plain, but it was deserted. The roofs of the 
houses had fallen in; the walls were crumbling; 
it was naught but a dwelling-place of shadows; 
they fled from it, our warriors, strong and brave 
though they were. So it is that I say to you, my 
friend, give up all thought of going on into that 
terrible country. Rest with us here as long as you 
will, and then return to your people.” 

Said my grandfather, and loud and firm was his 
voice: ““As was revealed to me in my vision, so 
must I do! I cannot turn back! I have to go on 
into that far country. Yes, and strong within me 
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is the feeling that there I shall find the medicine 
that my people need!” 

He turned then to Painted Wings and asked: 

“After all that our friend has told us of the 
dangers we must face, are you still minded to go 
on with me?” 

“Yes. Well you know that I never turn from 
anything that I promise.”’ 

“And you boys, how is it with you?” 

“What matters the bird’s head!” I replied, and 
Otah cried, “That is what I say!” And at that 
our old men laughed long and loud, and we 
laughed with them. 

Dusty Bull shrugged his shoulders, smiled, 
and said: “You for it! Anyhow, I admire your 
bravery. I shall pray Sun to preserve you from 
the dangers of your long trail.” 

The meal over and the pipe smoked out, Dusty 
Bull and his women left us to have the sleep that 
we so much needed. We did not awake until 
evening, when we went to the river and bathed, 
and then returned to the lodge, and the feast that 
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was prepared for us and some of Painted Wings’ 
old Arapaho friends. As soon as we finished eat- 
ing, Otah and I[ went out to visit about with some 
youths who called for us. Wherever we went, into 
this lodge or that one, Otah had to tell about our 
adventures along our trail, and why we were 
going down into the Always-Summer Land. I 
watched the men and women who crowded in 
to hear him; saw them shake their heads and 
whisper to one another. Now and then a man 
spoke to Otah, and although I could not under- 
stand his words, I knew that he was advising that 
we take our back trail and go straight home. 

“They don’t approve our undertaking,” I said 
to him as, late in the night, we made our way 
back to Dusty Bull’s lodge. 

“Approve! Ha! They say that we are surely 
going to our death, down in that far country!” 

“Let us say it again, and together,” I proposed, 
and together we cried: “‘What matters the bird’s 
head!” 

Two days passed: pleasant days for my grand- 
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father and Painted Wings, visiting with the old 
men of the camp; pleasant days for Otah and me, 
called here and there to join the young men in 
their games and dances. 

On the third day of our rest, while we were 
eating our evening meal in Dusty Bull’s lodge, a 
sudden and growing commotion in camp made us 
pause and listen. We heard riders approaching, 
heard them bring their horses to a stand, and 
then the door curtain was suddenly thrust aside 
and two men entered, two tall, slender young 
men, well dressed and carrying bows and arrows, 
and fine shields. Dusty Bull clapped his hands, 
shouted a welcome, arose and embraced them, 
gave them seats on his right. They all talked to- 
gether rapidly, Dusty Bull becoming very much 
excited, we thought. Painted Wings joined in the 
talk. ‘The women smiled and whispered together 
as they cooked meat for the newcomers. 

Then, as they began to eat, Painted Wings said 
to us: “This is a very pleasant surprise to Dusty 
Bull: these two young men are of the Spotted- 
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Horses tribe, and they have come to announce 
that their people will all arrive to-morrow. They 
and my relatives here, the Arapahoes, are very 
close friends, but have been parted for the past 
four summers, so there will be great happiness for 
them all when they again camp together.” 

This was interesting. We had heard much 
about the Spotted-Horses People, through our 
ally, the Utsena; that they were a very large and 
brave tribe, and very rich. And now we were 
to meet them. Otah and I became quite excited 
about it. Presently, when Dusty Bull had filled a 
pipe and it was going the round of our circle, the 
talk was resumed, the two young men speaking 
the Arapaho language with ease. And now the 
talk was slower, so that Painted Wings could 
interpret to us all that was said. We learned, 
then, that for four winters, the Spotted-Horses 
People had been camping and hunting upon the 
plains far east and south of the Bighorn Moun- 
tains. There they fought the Sioux, and war 
parties of another enemy tribe, the Wolf People. 
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They had been successful in all their battles with 
these tribes, and could have remained where they 
were, but had become tired of living upon the 
open plains, longed to be once more with their 
Arapaho friends and camp and hunt with them 
along the foot of the great mountains, and so 
were returning. 

At noon, the next day, all the Arapahoes, and 
my grandfather and Painted Wings, too, put 
on their fine clothes and painted themselves, and 
waited for the watchers to announce that the 
Spotted-Horses People were in sight. It was not 
long until word of this came, and the chiefs and 
medicine men and warriors mounted their horses 
and went out to meet them, Otah and I following 
close behind our old men. We rode up onto the 
plain and saw the approaching tribe, a multitude 
of people, with hundreds of herds of beautiful 
spotted horses. Their chiefs rode in the lead, 
dressed all of them in their war clothes, with 
weapons in hand and shields at their side. As we 
neared them, they began a song of peace, and we 
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came toahalt and held in our horses until they 
finished it. We then rode on, singing, while they 
held in their horses and listened. And so by turns 
advancing, the two great bodies of men met and 
shouted greetings, and embraced, and together 
rode in to the camp in the river bottom, each Ara- 
paho lodge receiving some of the chiefs, while the 
great caravan of the tribe trailed on to the upper 
end of the bottom and there made camp. 

As soon as the newcomers had set up their 
lodges, there began a great exchanging of visits 
and presents in the two camps. In the evening, a 
messenger came into our lodge with an invitation 
to Dusty Bull to bring his friends of the North to 
feast and smoke with Yellow Plume, a close friend 
of his in the other camp. Of course, the invitation 
did not include Otah and me, but after some talk 
Dusty Bull decided that we could go along and 
quietly take seats just within the doorway. 

It was a large and richly furnished lodge that 
we entered. Like two scared rabbits Otah and I 
sneaked into it after our old men, and dropped 
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down at the right of the doorway; and were sur- 
prised and bashful when Yellow Plume, smiling, 
signed to us to seat ourselves upon a couch on the 
left side, one of those belonging to his women, 
who were preparing the feast for us all. It was 
soon cooked and set before us, and while we all 
ate, Yellow Plume and my grandfather had some 
talk, Painted Wings interpreting; he had not 
forgotten this outside language that he had 
learned in his young-man days. The chief was 
eager to hear about our great country of plains 
and many mountain-ranges, the game within it, 
and the enemy tribes that we fought and kept 
without its bounds. Then, at last, when the feast 
was ended and the pipe was going round the 
circle, my grandfather told why we had come 
South, and Dusty Bull added that he was strongly 
against our going on into the terrible Always- 
Summer Land, because, even if we did survive 
the dangers of the long trail, we could not find 
that which we sought. He ended by asking his 
friend also to advise us that we should go no 
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farther in our quest of the Plumed Snake medi- 
cine. 

“Well, my friend,” said Yellow Plume, turning 
to my grandfather and smiling, ‘“‘I do not advise 
you to turn back upon your trail, for, dangerous 
though it will be for you to go on, I see a possible 
chance for you to succeed in this that you have 
undertaken.”’ 

“Oh, how? How? Quick, tell us!” my grand- 
father cried. 

“There is one in our camp who speaks the 
language of the people in that country, cliff-top 
dwellers who have a snake medicine, and it may 
be that he will go with you as your interpreter,” 
he answered. 

We all stared at him. He clapped his hands 
and laughed at our surprise. 

“How is this? How is it that I never heard of 
this South person?” asked Dusty Bull. 

ou'shall:learnithat;* the chief replied) t1n 
the summer after we parted from you, there came 
to us twenty lodges of the Short-Tail-Horses 
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People, begging to be allowed to camp with us 
and kill some of our buffaloes. They were so 
poor, so hungry, that we could not help granting 
their request. One of them, a mean-faced man, 
had a woman of that Always-Summer Land tribe 
that you seek, and a son by her, a boy of about 
twelve winters. The man soon died, and then the 
woman. Then, several moons later, when the 
others started back to their West-Side country, 
the boy ran away from them, came into our 
camp one night, crying, asking to be allowed to 
live with us. Generous High Eagle took him in, 
fed him, clothed him, adopted him, and there he 
is now in his lodge, a happy boy, a fine herder 
of horses, much loved by his new father and his 
women.” 

“Let us see him at once, ask him to go with 
us!”” my grandfather exclaimed. 

“No! First you must talk with High Eagle, 
ask if he will let the boy go with you. I will send 
for him,” said Yellow Plume, and told one of his 
women to invite the man to a smoke. 
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He soon came in, a tall, powerful man of forty 
or more winters, of kind eyes and smiling mouth. 
He remembered Painted Wings, and the two had 
a little talk of other days. My grandfather could 
not wait for them to end it, and ordered Painted 
Wings to tell his friend at once all about us, why 
we were heading South, and then ask him to allow 
the boy to go with us. 

The telling of all that took some time. Now 
and then High Eagle asked a question. Eagerly 
we watched his face, trying to learn what his 
answer would be, my grandfather so impatient 
to know it that he could not sit still. I could see 
his lips moving, and well I knew that he was 
praying Sun to turn the man’s mind the way that 
we wanted it. 

Said High Eagle, when Painted Wings finished 
speaking: “Raven Calling, and you, Painted 
Wings, Sun’s men, I, and my women, too, have 
come to love this boy as though he were our very 
own. We would keep him ever with us. But 
this that you ask, his aid in your quest of the 
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powerful Plumed Snake medicine, is of far more 
importance than our happiness in his presence in 
our lodge—’”’ There he stopped, put hand to 
mouth and sat in deep thought, staring at the 
fire. 

My grandfather could not bear that; he fidg- 
eted, rubbed his hands together, sighed heavily, 
and at last cried to Painted Wings: “Get it, his 
answer!’’ But Painted Wings just scowled, and 
motioned him to be quiet. 

Then said High Eagle: “As I see it, I have no 
right to order this boy to go with you, perhaps 
to his death, nor may I tell him that he must not 
go. He shall himself say what he will do.” 

He turned to the women, and told one of them 
to go for the boy. 

He soon came in, a slender, handsome, long- 
haired, rather short boy of about fifteen winters, 
and close after him came his two almost-mothers. 
He went straight by the fire, sat close beside High 
Eagle and took his hand, and the women sat 
down near the doorway. The chief at once be- 
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gan to tell him about us, fully explained who we 
were and whither bound and why, and at last said 
that we wanted him to go with us to his far-off 
mother’s people. 

“No! No! He shall not go! He is all the child 
we have; he shall not leave us!”’ cried the younger 
of the two women. The other just bent her head 
and sobbed. High Eagle turned to them, motioned 
them to be silent, and looked again at the boy. 

Said he: ““My mother’s people. They I have 
never seen. I would like to see them. But no, 
never shall I leave you, my almost-father and 
almost-mothers!”’ 

“Good! Good! He will not leave us!” cried 
the women, clapping their hands. 

“My son, see them you shall, if they are to be 
found: you and I will go with these old men in 
their quest of them!”’ High Eagle told him. 

It was the boy’s turn to be glad. He clapped 
his hands and said: ““Good! Good! I am to see 
my far-off relatives, my mother’s own people!” 

_ And those two, his almost-mothers, stretched 
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out their hands to him and their man, crying, 
“No! No! Don’t go!’ —“Oh, chief, take back 
those words! You are not young, your trails of 
adventure into far places are ended!” 

And my grandfather, almost he had gone crazy 
with joy when Painted Wings interpreted that 
man’s sudden decision, and had sprung up and 
was going through the slow, heavy steps of the 
Dance of the Buffalo Bulls and singing its deep 
and sacred song. That silenced the outcries of 
the women, the excited talking of the others in 
the lodge. He returned to his seat, looked up 
to the sky, and cried: “Sun! And you, sacred 
Thunder Bird! Generous ones, you are, helping 
us, making plain for us our long trail!”’ 

The two women again began their outcry, and 
again High Eagle silenced them; and then said 
to us: “It is true that I am not young, but I 
still have the feelings of youth, the desire to see 
far places and strange peoples. I always wanted 
to go into the Always-Summer Land, and since 
learning from this boy much that his mother told 
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him of her people of the cliff-tops, I have more 
than ever wanted to know them and their strange 
ways of life. Well, let us decide, now, when we 
shall start and what we shall take with us for the 
long trail.”’ 

Right there and then our plans were made. 

Three days later, we rode south out of the 
valley of Bighorn River, High Eagle, the boy, 
Rain Dish — such was his strange name — and 
we four. And now we had two more pack-horses, 
loaded with good dry meat, pemmican, soft robes, 
and other things given by our friends for our com- 
fort, and twelve big and strong pinto horses that 
High Eagle furnished, so that we could frequently 
change from one to another and make good time 
upon our trail. He, too, carried a gun, as well as 
bow and arrows and shield, so we were now a 
party of four guns, only Painted Wings and the 
boy depending upon the bow alone for defense 
against the enemy. 

For five days we rode along the foot of the 
great mountains, seeing no enemies nor signs of 
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them, and killing good meat as we needed it. On 
the evening of the sixth day, we came upon a 
trail running up into a deep gap in the mountains, 
and Rain Dish cried out when he saw it, and told 
us that it was the trail that he had followed with 
his father’s people, when they came out upon the 
plain, four summers back. We made sure that 
only buffaloes and other grass-eaters had recently 
traveled the dry and dusty furrows, and then the 
boy led us up it, and off to one side to a small 
stream, where he and his people had camped. He 
showed us the very heap of coals — now rimmed 
with green grass — of the fire that his mother had 
built, and then, overcome with grief, sat down 
beside it and cried while we were making camp. 
It was not until we had cooked our evening meal 
that he dried his eyes and joined us. 

“T couldn’t help crying,” he said. “Right 
there by the fire that my mother built, we had 
one of our last talks about trying to escape from 
my father, and making our way South to our 
own people.” 
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“You did not love your father?’ Painted 
Wings asked. 

“No, I hated him, and so did my mother. He 
captured her when she was quite young, forced 
her to become his woman. He and all his people 
were very mean toher. They called her Worth- 
less Woman, and me, Worthless Boy. ‘They were 
always saying that ours were a poor and coward 
people, else why did they live upon cliffs in the 
middle of a barren plain? They would steal from 
us anything that we made for ourselves, steal 
even the meat that we dried, and then, when my 
mother complained to my father, he would strike 
her and say that she lied; that she had thrown 
away the things or the meat, so as to try to make 
trouble between him and his people.”’ That and 
more the boy told us about the meanness of the 
Short-Tail-Horses People, until we learned to 
hate them as much as he did. 

Said my grandfather, at last: 

“Well, Painted Wings, tell him that his trou- 
bles are now ended; that he should now think 
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only of the pleasant days that are ahead of 
him.” 

“Not ended if we meet my father’s people,” 
Rain Dish replied. “‘He left a brother; if he sees 
me, he will surely take me. That is the law of the 
tribe: that when a man dies, his women, children, 
his horses, and all that he leaves, become the 
property of his brothers.” 

“Don’t you worry; he nor any of his tribe shall 
take you from us!” High Eagle told him. 

We were three days crossing the Backbone-of- 
the-World, through the deep and winding gap 
in it, and then, on the fourth day, we came to a 
fine river running south in a wide valley of high 
grass plain and large groves of trees. And there, 
in the edge of a long grove, we came upon a 
recently deserted camping-place of more than 
three hundred lodges of people. Rain Dish rode 
quickly from one to another of the dead, black 
fireplaces, hurried back to us and said that they 
were his father’s people who had camped there; 
he even showed us where his father’s brother’s 
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lodge had stood. Then he sprang from his horse, 
picked up an old worn-out bow-case, hurled it 
to the ground, and angrily said: ““That was his 
bow-case! The dog! I hate him!” 

From here, the tribe had gone south, in the 
direction that we had to go, and they were no 
more than two days ahead of us. As it was now 
late in the day, we made camp at the edge of the 
river, and, hobbling the leaders of our band of 
horses, let them all graze as they would out upon 
the plain. Then, while we were roasting and 
eating the last of our fresh meat, the ribs of 
an elk that we had killed, High Eagle began to 
question the boy about the country ahead. He 
replied that, about a day’s ride farther down, 
the valley ended and the river ran on for a long 
way through a deep canyon in which horses could 
not travel. High above it, on the east side, the 
trail wound along the steep sides of mountains, 
into and out of little canyons running down 
into the river canyon; and in places it ran along 
the edge of high cliffs where, losing their footing, 
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horses sometimes rolled off to smash upon the 
bottom, far below. From the upper end of the 
bad trail to the wide plain where the canyon ran 
out, it was a three days’ ride. West of the canyon 
there was no trail; that side of it was impassable. 

Said High Eagle then: ‘‘ Because the boy fears 
them so much, I was thinking that we should 
avoid these people, ride far out around them; but 
it seems that we cannot do this, unless we stop 
right here for some nights, and so give the tribe 
time to pass the canyon and camp upon the plain 
beyond it. Well, now I don’t know what to say. 
I feel that we should not waste any time upon 
this long trail that we have set out upon. Perhaps 
the boy is needlessly afraid. We have been so 
good to some of his father’s people, allowing 
them to come out and camp with us, and kill all 
they wanted of our buffaloes, that they would now 
be friendly to us, should we go on and overtake 
them. Well, what do you all think we should do?” 

“Let me tell you something!” the boy cried 
out, before our old men could speak. “‘ You don’t 
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know my father’s people, how very bad they are! 
If we go into their camp, they will not only take 
me: they will kill you all, so as to take your fine 
spotted horses, grazing out there, and your guns 
and medicines and fine clothing. No small party 
of outsiders that visit them ever leave their 
camp alive. They have even killed small parties 
of their own relatives, the Bighorn Eaters, come 
from their far mountains to visit them. I myself 
have seen one such party put to death. It was 
terrible! No! You must not think of going into 
their camp!” 

“He is right. We must avoid them, take no 
chances with them,” said my grandfather, when 
Painted Wings had interpreted that. 

My grandfather had no more than spoken 
when one and then another of our horses whin- 
nied, and the whole band of them raised sud- 
denly their heads and stared curiously at the 
upper end of the bottom. We knew what that 
meant: horses were coming, enemy riders, doubt- 
less. As we sprang up, stripping the covers from 
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our guns, Painted Wings and the boy reaching 
for their bows, five men rode from the timber 
into the open, and behind them came women 
and children riders, and packed and free horses. 
The men stopped, stared at our horses, at us, 
and then the one in the lead shouted something 
to us, raising his hand, making the peace sign. 
They were only five, not one of them carrying a 
gun. 

Said High Eagle, as he also made the peace 
sign, ‘If no more come, we need not fear them.” 

But the boy, suddenly trembling, so frightened 
was he, chattered to him: “That sign-maker is 
Big Owl, my father’s brother! Trouble has found 
us!” 

And then, as the riders quirted their poor and 
tired horses and came on, he spoke again, saying, 


“Watch them! Keep your guns always ready to 
fire!” 


CHAPTER VI 


Kyi! I continue my story. 

When the five men had come close up to us 
—their women and children close following — 
their leader, Big Owl, clapped hand to mouth in 
surprise when he saw that the boy with us was 
his runaway nephew. He quickly halted his 
horse, and, leaning forward and scowling, sharply 
said to him, as we afterwards learned, “‘So it is 
you! Ha! I shall see that you don’t run away 
from me again!”’ And at that, springing from 
his horse, his face dark with anger, he slapped 
the boy. We had never seen that done; real peo- 
ple do not strike their boys. We could hardly 
believe our eyes. We gasped, and my grand- 
father gave acry of pain, as though he himself had 
been struck. Big Owl scowled at him, then made 
his face all smiles as he turned to High Eagle 
and embraced him, and called to the boy to in- 
terpret. 
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By that time the other men were down off 
their horses and staring at us; and behind them 
were the women and children looking down at 
us, at our packs scattered around, and pointing 
to them and exclaiming — about their value, no 
doubt. 

Rain Dish, with his hand to his smarting face, 
came and stood beside High Eagle, and, when 
Big Owl had spoken, he interpreted: “He says, 
this man who struck me, ‘Chief, we parted away 
out there in your plains country, and now we 
meet here in my country. That is good. I am 
glad to find you and your friends here. Where 
may you be going?’ There, that is what he says. 
Almost-father, do not tell him whither we are 
bound; tell him anything but that.” 

So it was that High Eagle replied: “We are glad 
to see you, your friends and women here, this day. 
We have been traveling around seeing this great 
country, new to us.” 

“You did not see my people, they who were 
camped here?” 
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“No. We just came here, came in on the big 
trail crossing the mountains.” 

“You would not have seen them, then. They 
left here two days ago, to camp in a very big 
bottom a little way down the river. We have 
been camping up the river, trapping otters. Well, 
we will camp together here, for the night, and to- 
morrow you must go on with us for a good visit 
with our chiefs.” 

“Yes, we shall be glad to do that.” 

“Good. I will have camp made; you shall all 
sleep in my lodge.” 

“No, we will sleep right here by our fire; that 
will save us the trouble of moving our packs and 
things,” High Eagle replied. 

“As you say. Well, we must help our women 
‘make camp, and then you must eat with us,” said 
the other, and turned and spoke to his men, and 
off they all went to set up their lodges at some 
distance below our fire. 

As soon as they were gone, Rain Dish told us 
what Big Owl had said when he sprang from his 
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horse and struck him. He then went on to say: 
“Men don’t help the women make camp. They 
have gone out there where I can’t hear them, to 
plan how to wipe you out, and take all that you 
have. And their big camp is close below. I know 
just where it is, where they always camp, close to 
the river in a very wide bottom. If we had known 
that, and had not stopped here, we could easily 
have circled the camp and gone on our way 
South.” 

“We may yet do that! Now, be still all of you, 
let me think,” my grandfather exclaimed. 

Anxiously we watched him, wrinkling his 
brows, rubbing his hands together. We waited 
and waited for him to speak. At last he began to 
smile, and finally said, “There! I have it!” He 
then went on to tell us his plan. High Eagle, and 
then Painted Wings put in a suggestion; Rain 
Dish was told over and over what he must do. I 
shall not repeat what was said; it is enough to 
relate what happened as the result of it all. 

Sun had set, and Old Woman was giving down 
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her light, when Big Owl sent a woman to tell 
us that we were to feast and smoke in his lodge. 
To that my grandfather replied, Rain Dish inter- 
preting: “Tell your man, that, instead of our go- 
ing to his lodge, we want him and his four friends 
to come over here and eat with us something that 
they have not tasted since they were out upon 
our plains. We have here some pemmican, real 
buffalo-meat pemmican, and want to share it 
with them. Here, I want you to try it, handsome 
woman that you are,” he ended, and held up to 
her a big chunk of the rich food. Eagerly, with 
a glad cry, she seized it, hungrily bit into it, and 
turned and ran back to her lodge, and presently 
we saw the five men come out of it, as they neared 
us, saw that they had not their bows and arrows 
in hand nor on their backs; it was as we had 
hoped would be the case. We were all of. us sit- 
ting on the up-river side of the fire. High Eagle 
signed to the five to take seats opposite us; they 
did so, and Rain Dish handed to each a large 
piece of pemmican, and returned and sat beside 
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me, and put his hand upon his bow and arrows, 
concealed under the edge of the robe that we had 
spread upon the ground to sit upon. Greedily the 
men began to eat, Big Owl saying through mouth 
stuffed full of it, “Very good! Very very good is 
this buffalo-meat food!” 

Said my grandfather to us, “Kyi!’’ And no 
sooner had he said it than we snatched up our 
guns and bows and arrows, aiming straight at the 
breasts of the five, Rain Dish crying out to them: 
“Move, try to run and you die! Sit still and you 
live!’’ 

They flinched, all of them, dropped their food, 
stared at us, their eyes big with fear, and, still 
aiming our weapons, we all got up, surrounded 
them, and Rain Dish went on with that he had 
been told to say: “You must do now just as we 
order: take out your knives and throw them to 
the other side of the fire!” 

They complied, watching us more fearfully 
than ever, the hands of one trembling so much 
that he could barely get his knife out from its 
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sheath; and then he threw it with so little force 
that it dropped right into the fire. At that, he 
hoarsely bellowed something to Rain Dish — yes, 
in a voice that hurt our ears. And Rain Dish said 
to High Eagle and Painted Wings and interpreted 
to us: “The man begs for his life. He says that 
Big Owl and the others planned to kill us in his 
lodge, and threatened to kill him if he would not 
help them.” 

“Ha! The boy was right! I knew that he was! 
Something within me — my medicine, of course 
—told me that we were in great danger!” my 
grandfather exclaimed. 

“Let us kill them!” Otah proposed. 

~“No! No! We will do just as we planned. We 
must not get the whole tribe upon our trail, eager 
for our scalps,’ Painted Wings replied. 

I left them, and hurried out and rounded up all 
the horses in the bottom, drove them in to our 
fire, and began saddling and packing certain ones 
of our little band. Before I could finish this work, 
the women of the camp had discovered what we 
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were doing, and with their bawling children came 
rushing toward us. Rain Dish shouted to them to 
keep out at a distance, or we should kill their men. 
When they had stopped, fifty or sixty steps off, 
High Eagle said to them, the boy interpreting: 
“We are going to take your men with us, but we 
shall not hurt them at all if you do just as we tell 
you to do. You are to go back into your lodges 
and remain in them until daylight, when you can 
come out, and, following our trail, somewhere 
along it find these dogs who would have killed us, 
tied to trees. Return at once to your camp and 
gather up all the ropes that you have; we shall 
soon go there for them.” 

He finished, and several of the women made 
great outcry, begging for their men’s lives. They 
would not at first believe that we intended to 
keep our promise. But Rain Dish soon convinced 
them that, if they remained in their lodges all 
night, their men would not be harmed, and they 
went back to their camp, some of them still crying, 
however. As soon as they were gone, we made the 
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men one by one mount a horse, and there made 
them fast by roping their feet. We did not tie 
their hands, as we left no ropes upon the animals 
by which the riders could guide them. When we 
were fastening the feet of the last man, Rain Dish 
rode down to the camp, and soon returned witha 
pile of ropes in front of him. Away we went then 
out across the bottom, Rain Dish leading, we 
driving all the horses after him, our captives 
as powerless as were the packs upon our own 
animals. Except the man who had pleaded for 
his life and accused the others, none had spoken, 
and they did not now speak to one another as we 
herded them along. They were so shamed, they 
the trappers trapped, that they would not even 
look at one another, nor at us with more than 
a coyote-like glance of their afraid eyes, all the 
time that we were guarding them and fastening 
them upon their poor, thin-back horses. 
Although we had terribly frightened the women 
of the little camp, and did not believe that they 
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we were taking no chances of that. We knew that 
they would watch us from the doorways of their 
lodges, and so made them think that we were 
heading for the big trail upon which we had come 
across the mountains. But as soon as we were 
well into the heavy timber edging the wide bot- 
tom and sloping up the mountain-side, and where 
it was so dark that our trail could not be followed, 
we turned south and did not leave it until well be- 
low the camp bottom. We then circled out to the 
river trail and went down it as fast as we could 
drive our herd. Now and then we heard one 
and another of our captives groan; they were be- 
ing badly chafed by the sharp backs that they 
straddled. They deserved their suffering; when 
they groaned, we laughed. On and on we went, 
through small grassy bottoms and fine groves of 
trees; it was very beautiful, this river valley, as 
we could plainly see by the light of Old Woman, 
traveling above us. 

High Eagle and our old men had instructed 
Rain Dish what to do, and so, when he had led us 
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halfway to the big camp below, he called us to 
halt, and we began at once to lash our captives to 
trees along the trail. They were so stiff and sore 
that they could barely walk when we freed them 
from their horses. One after another we backed a 
man against a tree, fastened his wrists together 
behind it, tied his ankles, and with several ropes 
lashed his whole body to the trunk. Four of them 
we so fastened, and not one spoke or was spoken 
to. The fifth and last one was Big Owl; he was 
too weak and sore to struggle, but he glared at us 
with fire eyes, and said to Rain Dish: “Some day 
I shall make you all pay for this!” 

“You struck me! Some day I shall make you 
pay for that!”? Rain Dish replied. 

No more was said, not a word. We got back 
into our saddles and rode on, still herding the 
enemy horses along with ours. We kept looking 
back up at the Seven Persons, swinging around in 
the northern sky, and wished that they could slow 
up the passing night. More than half of it had 


gone when Rain Dish brought us to a stand, 
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and said that we were about to enter the bottom 
where the tribe was encamped. We went on more 
slowly, and soon looked out upon it from the edge 
of the timber; it was a big bottom, very long, very 
wide. Where the river edged it, on the west, were 
the many lodges of the camp, almost white in Old 
Woman’s light. Out from it grazed and rested 
hundreds of horses. There was no fire in any 
lodge; the people slept —even the dogs were 
quiet. 

Rain Dish signed to us: “‘ How is it? Shall we 
go on down through the bottom?” 

“‘No! We must take no chances of being dis- 
covered. We shall circle; lead on down through 
the timber,” my grandfather signed, and we left 
the trail. 

We found bad going in the timber, the most of 
it small pines growing so close together that we 
lost much time making our way through them. 
We tried to make that up when we again struck 
into the big trail, well below the camp bottom, 
and then had trouble with the horses that we 
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had captured; they were so poor, so hungry, that 
they could not, would not keep up with our own 
fat band, and at last we dropped them. 

Sun was well up in the blue when we arrived at 
the end of the last long and narrow bottom of the 
valley and began to climb the trail running on 
above the canyon. Up and up we went, high 
on a mountain-side, and, before rounding it into a 
small canyon, stopped and had a last look at the 
valley. We could see, though dimly, the enemy 
camp in the big bottom, and nearer, the horses 
that we had abandoned, but look as we would, 
could not make out that we were being trailed. We 
went on into the little canyon, found there a 
trickle of water, and stopped to drink of it and 
eat a little of our dried meat. As we ate, we put 
our saddles and our packs upon fresh animals, 
and rode on, eating, losing no time, for we well 
knew that, as soon as Big Owl’s women freed him, 
he would hurry down to the main camp of his 
people, and from there come on after us with a 
large party of his friends. 
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We soon found that this high above-the- 
canyon trail was worse than Rain Dish had said 
it would be. Going into and out of the side can- 
yons, the way was so steep that our horses could 
barely keep upon their feet, and at the outer 
point of each mountain, we rode along the edge 
of the big canyon, sometimes upon a narrow and 
slippery shelf that broke off straight down to the 
roaring river far below. Our plains horses were 
afraid of these places. They shrank from the 
drop off, squeezing us against rock walls and 
here and there against stiff branches of pines that 
all but swept us from our saddles. 

Used to the trail, unafraid of its dangers, Rain 
Dish, in the lead, constantly quirted his horse and 
kept him going at a fast walk where we should 
have hesitated and slowed up, and there was 
nothing for us to do but follow closely. So it was 
that we made good time, never stopping except 
now and then to retie a slipping pack. We could 
not go on that way forever, though. When night 


came, we stopped in a side canyon where there 
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was water, and good grass for the horses, there to 
rest for a time. 

Again we ate sparingly of our dried meat, and 
my grandfather filled a pipe, lit it, with prayer 
smoked to the gods, and passed it on to High 
Eagle and Painted Wings. They were almost too 
tired and sleepy to smoke, all three of them. I 
told them all to sleep, and sat watching our back 
trail: it was hard for me to keep awake. Deep 
down in the canyon the river roared, now loud, 
then low, and loud again, and always its voice 
was sad. Owls hooted; a far-off pair of wolves 
howled mournfully, and, close above us, a big cat 
wailed. The night prowlers and flyers are all sad- 
voiced; they made me sad, afraid. Somewhere 
behind us, Big Owl was upon our trail with a large 
following, eager for our scalps, our weapons and 
fine horses, and we were but six, too few to make 
a stand and fight them. Tired and sleepy though 
I was, I wanted to awaken the sleepers around 
me, and urge that we saddle up and go on; but 
that would not do: without some rest and sleep, 
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my grandfather and Painted Wings would soon 
give out. I watched the Seven Persons; when 
they had swung around halfway to the point 
where they would be at midnight, I awakened 
Otah, warned him to be sure to call us all when 
that time came, and myself lay down and 
slept. 

The next thing I knew, I was winking my eyes, 
looking up at blue sky. Then I knew that day 
had come, and that Otah had failed us. I sprang 
up and saw him, sitting with his back to a tree, 
and fast asleep. I shouted to him, to the other 
sleepers, and up they all came upon their feet, 
weapons in hand, staring at our back trail with 
straining eyes: no enemy was in sight. Assured 
of that, Painted Wings turned upon Otah and 
scolded him with tongue of fire, and he hung his 
head and had not a word to say. Never had I 
seen the old man so angry. He trembled as, in 
our language and then in his own Utsena, he re- 
proached the boy for oversleeping: “We trusted 
you to protect us, in your young strength to keep 
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awake during your watch, and awaken us when 
the Seven Persons pointed to midnight!” he 
cried. “And you slept, and slept, and slept! 
And now the enemy are close upon us, without 
doubt will soon wipe us out, not through our fault, 
but yours! — yours!— yours!— you sleepy head, 
you worthless boy!” 

“Oh, enough! enough! What is done is done! 
Let us saddle and pack and go!” cried my grand- 
father, and we ran to the horses and brought 
them in, and were soon mounted and upon our 
way. We had not even taken time to open a par- 
fleche and snatch from it handfuls of dried meat 
to eat as we traveled. And almost from the start, 
we found worse going than on the previous day, 
steeper and rougher crossings of the side canyons, 
longer stretches of bad trail winding along the 
edge of tremendous cliffs. Rain Dish led, and 
we, following, were separated one from another 
by several of the loose horses, as in that forma- 
tion it was easier to keep them going than in a 
continuous line. At that it was seldom that we 
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could make them go faster than a walk, so bad was 
the trail and so afraid were they of losing their 
footing and falling over the edge of the cliffs. 
We knew that, with no loose animals to drive, our 
pursuers could make faster time so long as those 
they rode held out, but we doubted that they 
could keep up their strength for another day upon 
the terrible trail, while we, with so many horses to 
ride one after another, could go on and on, all that 
day and coming night, yes, and all the next day; 
the long sleep that we had obtained, through 
Otah’s fault, had given us strength for that. We 
talked this over when, at noon, we halted to 
change to fresh horses, and get out some dry 
meat, and our decision was that, if the enemy 
failed to overtake us before night, they would 
never see us. Said my grandfather as we went on: 
“You all, do your best now! Constantly use your 
rope-ends! Keep on lashing the loose animals! 
Keep them going!” 

I was the last rider. As I herded along with 
stinging rope-end the three loose horses between 
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me and the next rider, my grandfather, I kept 
close watch upon our back trail, expecting every 
time that I turned my head to sight the enemy 
fast gaining upon us. Then, as time after time I 
failed to see them, I began to have hope, and more 
and more hope as Sun traveled down the blue, 
that, if pursuit there was of us, we had out- 
traveled it, would never be overtaken. And at 
last, when Sun was nearing his going-down place, 
I thought that perhaps we had had our fears 
for nothing; that for one reason or another, Big 
Owl and the others we had so easily trapped had 
never taken our trail. 

So it was that I called out: “Grandfather!” 

“What?” 

““Maybe we so shamed those five that we 
roped to trees that they never told in the big camp 
what we had done to them, and never started out 
upon our trail.” 

“They couldn’t keep it secret; their women and 
children would be sure to tell. And you should 
know that, the more men are shamed, the more 
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eager they are for revenge. Just you keep watch- 
ing our back trail!” he replied. 

We crossed another side canyon, circled out to 
the river canyon as we rounded another moun- 
tain, and at its outer point Rain Dish gave a loud 
cry and brought us to a sudden stop. 

“What is it—enemies?” my _ grandfather 
shouted. 

Otah, separated from Rain Dish by three loose 
horses, shouted in reply: “Not enemies! A long 
stretch of trail has dropped to the bottom of the 
canyon!”’ 

We, behind, were upon a wide shelf of rock at 
the edge of the great drop-off. I sprang from my 
horse, and passing my grandfather and Painted 
Wings, went on with High Eagle along the fast- 
narrowing shelf to Otah, and saw that it was as he 
had said. In front of Rain Dish a long piece of 
the shelf had recently broken off, as we could 
see by the light color of the wall from which it 
had parted, and down-hanging roots of small 
brush and grass to which a little earth still clung. 
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From Otah to the break, the shelf was so nar- 
row that the three loose horses and the one that 
Rain Dish rode would barely be able to turn 
around. 

High Eagle told the boy to remain just’as he 
was, and we then by turns squeezed past the 
loose horses, roped them and with great difficulty 
got them back to the broad part of the shelf. Rain 
Dish then slid from his horse, and had to back 
him quite a little way before he could turn him 
around and come out to us. We looked up at the 
mountain, rising above us cliff upon cliff far into 
the blue: it did not seem possible for us to make 
a new trail up there, but we knew that we 
must make the attempt; and go back to the side 
canyon that we had crossed, and up it, to look for 
a place to make the start. That agreed upon, Rain 
Dish again took the lead and back we trailed, 
and were nearly to the canyon, when my grand- 
father called out to me: “‘Haiya! Out there at the 
break-off, I left my tobacco-pouch; hurry back 
and get it for me.” 
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I jumped from my horse, leaving him to follow 
the others, ran fast along the trail to the point 
and found the pouch, and was turning back with 
it when I heard the far-off boom! of a rock fallen 
from a cliff. I had been constantly watching our 
trail, and I stopped now and looked back along it 
more carefully, thinking that the enemy might 
have dislodged the rock. I saw them! Riders, 
more than five, one after another rounding the 
point of the second mountain up-river from me. 
They were in Sun’s light, I in the dark shadow of 
the cliffs, and so was certain that they had not 
seen me. I stood still watching them, counting 
them: they were fifteen riders! Coming fast, 
loping their horses where we had ridden ours at a 
walk. Fifteen men to us six, and the trail broken 
out! I stood watching them until they passed 
behind the point of the mountain next above; 
they had but to round it and they would be upon 
us in the canyon. I ran as I never had before, and 
overtook the others just as Rain Dish was leading 
them to the steep turn down into the canyon: 
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“The enemy comes! Fifteen riders! We are 
trapped!’’ I shouted to them, and saw Painted 
Wings give High Eagle and Rain Dish my bad 


news. 


CHAPTER ey Liv: 


“WuerE are the enemy? How near?” my grand- 
father demanded. 

“Back of this first mountain! Coming fast!” 
I said, and signed, too, so that there would be 
no need for Painted Wings to interpret my 
words. 

“We must not go into the canyon, where they 
can shoot down at us; we must try to find a 
place above to make our stand,” my grandfather 
signed. 

“Yes, we must get away from this bushy 
canyon. Follow me!”’ signed High Eagle, and, 
leaving the trail, he rode up a steep rock slide in 
the cliff on our right, and at the head of it, turned 
to the left out upon the cliff. As we followed, 
with some difficulty herding our loose animals up 
the steep slide, I thought that the top of the cliff 
would be as far as we could go; but, climbing a 
break in the cliff back of it, we got up onto that 
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one. The top was wide, all of a hundred steps 
from the edge, back to the rise of the next cliff, 
and upon it was a heavy growth of small pines. 
High Eagle signed to us that we were to stop 
there, and we got off our horses and tied them, 
and then all the loose ones, in the timber close 
under the back wall. Then we hurried out to the 
edge of the cliff, and concealed ourselves in the 
thick brush upon it, to watch for the enemy. 
We could not see from where we were the near 
edge of the side canyon under us, nor more than 
half of the width of its brushy and dark bottom. 
Its far side, the big mountain rising above it cliff 
upon cliff, and the trail rounding it and dropping 
down into the canyon, were fast fading in the 
coming night. Brightest of all, still red-tinged, 
was the outer point of the mountain, and watch- 
ing it, we soon discovered the enemy coming upon 
the trail, constantly quirting their horses, but un- 
able to make them lope more than a few jumps at 
atime. Night was coming faster than they could 
ride; before they had come halfway from the 
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point of the mountain to the turn of the trail 
down into the canyon, we lost sight of them. Then 
we talked; wondered what they would do when 
they discovered the break in the trail. One thing 
was certain: they could not find where we had 
left the trail and climbed the rock slide until Old 
Woman appeared, and she would not shine down 
into the deep cut in the mountains much before 
the middle of the night. It was decided that, 
later on, Rain Dish should guard the horses, to 
quiet them if they should become restless, and 
that we should go to the end of the cliff and watch 
the rock slide that we had there climbed. It was, 
we felt sure, the only place where it was possible 
for the enemy to come up to our level. 

We soon heard the enemy ride down into the 
canyon, right under us, and louder still was the 
noise they made coming up out of it, their tired, 
stumbling horses dislodging rock after rock that 
went crashing down through the brush upon the 
steep slope. And then we could hear them cry 
“Hah! Hah! Hah!” to the animals, hear the 
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constant slapping of their quirts as they left the 
canyon and went out along the trail. The sounds 
grew faint, fainter, died out. 

Said my grandfather: “They will soon get to 
the break.”’ 

“Yes. Let us go now to the head of the slide,” 
said Painted Wings, and we hurried over there, 
and sat down side by side in the edge of the brush, 
with our weapons in hand, ready to fire. 

We had no more than settled ourselves com- 
fortably than we heard a deep heavy boom! 
down in the river canyon, and then another, 
louder still. They had not the hard crashing of 
rock, fallen from a great height; they sounded 
more like the thuds of things heavy and soft. 
My grandfather laughed, and he voiced my own 
thought as he said: ‘They have lost a horse! 
Two horses! I hope that the riders went down 
with them!” 

“That is probably just what happened. Just 
think of the trouble that we had, working four 
horses back from the break in that narrow trail, 
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and how much more dangerous the place is in 
the dark,” Painted Wings replied. 

After what seemed to us a very long time, 
we heard the riders coming back upon the trail, 
heard them pass under us and go down into the 
canyon, but not farther. Whispering together, 
we decided that they had returned to it for water, 
and would there leave their horses and strike 
out to look for our trail as soon as Old Woman 
should give them light enough to find it. I urged 
my grandfather and Painted Wings to lie down 
and sleep, saying that I should awaken them 
upon first sight of the enemy, but they refused, 
Painted Wings answering almost angrily: “ Don’t 
treat us as though we were little children! With 
the enemy so near, this is not the time for any 
one to sleep!”’ 

“Right you are! And now, let us not talk any 
more, nor even whisper. We must watch! watch! 
watch! and keep our ears open!”’ said my grand- 
father. 

Hai! That was an anxious time we had, sitting 
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there in the dark night listening for any move- 
ment of the enemy below, wondering what they 
were doing, fearing that in the end they would 
wipe us out. At least I had that fear, and it grew 
stronger in me until I just had to lean to my 
grandfather and whisper: “We cannot goon up 
the mountain nor out around it, and they have 
shut us off from water; it seems to me that right 
here is the end of our trail.” 

“No! Not the end!” he fiercely hissed to me. 
“Not the end! We shall somehow survive this! 
I know that we shall. Not for nothing is Thunder 
Bird my medicine! He will save us in some way! 
Get back your courage and watch and be ready 
for whatever happens.”’ 

Kyi! His scolding helped me. After praying 
to his Thunder Bird, I got courage, felt strong to 
do whatever was required of me. Time seemed 
to go more swiftly. Before I expected her, Old 
Woman was lighting up the tops of the cliff 
mountains on the other side of the terrible river 


canyon. As she rose higher and higher, her light 
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crept down them, and across the canyon toward 
us. And then, just before she came in sight, we 
heard a rock roll down the slope in the side can- 
yon under us: the enemy were coming up out 
of it! 

No more rocks rolled, nor could we hear any- 
thing except the far-off hooting of an owl. Old 
Woman came traveling up over the mountain 
on our right, and made all under us almost as 
plain as though it were day. But not an enemy 
was in sight, nor their horses, somewhere in the 
bottom of the little canyon. We watched and 
watched, but could see nowhere anything moving. 
Old Woman traveled on westward over our heads 
and the Seven Persons swung round, to their 
middle-of-the-night position, and on and far past 
it, and still all was quiet below. 

Behind us, one of our horses began stamping 
upon the soft, needle-covered ground and made 
brush swish, and my grandfather whispered me 
to hurry out and help Rain Dish quiet the animal. 
I found the boy retying it, and he signed to me 
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that it had walked around and around the tree, 
shortening its rope until it was almost choking. 
He then wanted to know if we had seen anything 
of the enemy, and when I replied that we hadn’t, 
he signed: “‘ Just before this horse wound himself 
to the tree, I thought I heard something moving 
out that way,” and he waved his hand over his 
shoulder. 

“Go ahead: show me where you thought it 
was,” I signed, and he led off up through the 
timber, slowly, with noiseless footsteps, an arrow 
fitted to his bow; and closely following, I held my 
gun ready to use. 

We sneaked on and on, past all the horses, 
standing asleep most of them, and then, when 
almost to the upper end of the little grove, we 
heard the sudden snap of a dry stick, and stopped 
short, saw a man and then another come into a 
small opening close ahead. They were no more 
than ten steps from us when they appeared, and 
before they came in sight, Rain Dish had raised 
his bow and stood ready to use it. 
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They came slowly on, but could not see us 
where we stood in the darkness under the thick 
cluster of trees; and that Rain Dish, he stood 
like a rock before me, and I knew that he was 
a brave heart and would not turn and run; and 
more, as they came nearer, | saw that the man 
in the lead was Big Owl — yes, Big Owl himself! 
And excited though I was, the boy’s last words 
to him came back to me: “You struck me! 
Some day I shall make you pay for that!” And 
then — twang went his bowstring, and, with a 
terrible yell of pain and tearing at the arrow deep 
in his breast, Big Owl went down and his follower 
turned and ran, and boom! went my gun and 
down he fell, rose upon his knees, fell again, and 
was dead. 

At that, Rain Dish turned and signed: 
“There may be more of them out that way.” 

“Yes. Wait until I reload my gun,” I signed 
back. 

Before I could finish loading, we heard our 
companions running toward us through the tim- 
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ber, and the boy called out to his almost-father, 
and when they came to us, he pointed out into 
the opening and the two dead men in it. 

As he explained to High Eagle what we had 
done, I said to the others: “The nearest of them 
lying out there is Big Owl. The boy killed him, 
and I killed the other.” 

“Oho, hai! As the boy told that dog he would 
do, so has he done! Surely, Sun is with him, has 
helped him to fulfill his vow!” said my grand- 
father. 

“Do not talk! Let us go on and see if more 
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enemies are about,’ High Eagle impatiently 
signed; and we all sneaked past the opening 
where the dead men lay, and on to the end of the 
timber and the shelf, but found no more upon it. 
We found, though, how the two had come up: 
by climbing a tall dead pine that leaned against 
the cliff and rose to some little height above it. 
Below us, all was quiet; we could see no one, hear 
no movement of the enemy. After some quick 


talk, it was decided that Rain Dish and I should 
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watch at this end of the cliff, that Otah should 
try to find some way for us to go on up the 
mountain, and the others return to the other end 
of the cliff to watch the rock slide up which we 
had come. 

They all hurried away, and we sat down close 
to the top of the leaning pine. The Seven Persons 
warned us that day was not far off. 

“My heart has risen! I am very happy, for I 
have killed one who was very mean to my mo- 
ther,” Rain Dish signed to me. 

“Yes, and the one who struck you,” I an- 
swered. 

He laughed as he signed: “That was not the 
first time he hit me, but it was the last. I hope 
he knew who shot the arrow that he tried to tear 
from his breast as he fell.”’ 

“Where do you think the enemy are?” I 
asked. 

“Down there in the canyon. Waiting there for 
day to come, so that they can see how to attack 
us.” 
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“Perhaps hiding somewhere up on this moun- 
rain. 1 said. 

“No. The one I killed was their leader. He 
was very brave. They made him and the other 
one, brave, too, come up to look for our trail.” 

I hoped that he was right. But I was terribly 
worried. If we could find no way to go on up the 
mountain, the enemy could anyhow prevent us 
going down into the canyon, and we should either 
have to die fighting them, or die from want of 
water. 

And then, as day began to break and I was 
worrying more than ever, Otah came to us with 
good news. 

“T have told the others, and now I tell you 
what I have discovered; a way for us to get out of 
this trap,” he said. 

“You are sure of it?” I asked. 

“Yes. I have been up over this mountain and 
down its other side to the big trail. In one place 
we have to pile up a slope of rocks for the horses 
to climb, and that is all the trouble we shall have. 
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this shelf we are upon.” 

He told that also in signs, so that Rain Dish 
would understand, and then telling him to remain 
right there and keep good watch for the enemy, 
while we built trail, he led me off through the 
timber to a break in the cliff behind it. There the 
rock wall rose straight up for about the height 
of a man, to the narrow steep break, in places 
brush-grown and in places just bare rock. High 
Eagle and Painted Wings were already there, 
carrying material to build a slope to the foot 
of the break, pieces of fallen and broken trees, 
boughs, and stones. They had left my grand- 
father on watch at the head of the rock slide. 

You have seen ants carrying bits of sticks, 
leaves, small stones, to make little hills above 
their nests. That is the way we worked, taking 
up any material we could lift and running with 
it to the rock wall, running back for more and 
going farther and farther to obtain it. Sun 
came up, and still we worked, and began to fear 
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that we should not find enough material to com- 
plete the slope. Overcome with the heat, with 
thirst, dripping perspiration, old Painted Wings 
staggered with a large stone that he was carrying, 
dropped it, and said that he could work no more. 
We sent him to relieve Rain Dish. 

The boy came running to us and said and 
signed: ““Come out with me, the enemy are in 
sight.” 

From the place of the leaning pine, we saw 
them riding up the trail on the far side of the little 
canyon, and counted them: they were eleven 
men and thirteen horses. We had killed two 
men, so without doubt two men and two horses 
had dropped from the break in the trail, down 
to the bottom of the river canyon. I called 
to my grandfather to join us, and the mountain 
across voiced my words almost as loudly as I had 
shouted them. The enemy heard, paused, and 
looked up at us, and then went on, quirting their 
horses up the steep trail; we could plainly see 
that the animals were very weak and tired. 
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My grandfather came to us: “Down across 
there are some very low hearts,” he laughed. 

“They are only eleven,” I told him. 

“T am not blind; I counted them. It is as I 
hoped: two riders fell with their horses to the 


ed 


bottom of the deep canyon!” he replied. 

We watched the enemy ride up out of the side 
canyon, and go slowly back along the trail upon 
which they had swiftly come the previous night. 
They had then been eager to overtake us; they 
had been counting all that they were to take from 
us: our scalps, our weapons, our big fat horses. 
And now, how different were their thoughts! 
Said Painted Wings, “They go like whipped dogs, 
tails between their legs!”’ 


3 


“Let us cheer their hearts,” my grandfather 
proposed, and began a war song. 

We all joined in, singing as loudly as we could, 
pausing now and then to listen to the echoes 
in the cliffs above the enemy. Surely that hurt 
them, shamed them — if it were possible that 
so mean a people could be shamed. They never 
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stopped quirting their poor horses, never looked 
up across at us. We watched them until they went 
out of sight around the point of the mountain, 
and then, leaving my grandfather and Painted 
Wings there at the edge of the cliff, we went back 
to our work. 

Sun was straight above us when, having built 
up as well as we could the slope up to the break 
in the high cliff, we saddled and packed our 
horses, and Otah led us from the shelf. But 
before going, Rain Dish and I went to the dead 
in the little opening, and took their bows and 
quivers of arrows, and their knives. 

When we returned to the others, my grand- 
father said to me: “That you have there is still 
another proof of the power of Thunder Bird. 
He hears my prayers; he keeps us safe; enables 
us to survive the dangers that beset our trail. 
Now, to-day, after what happened last night, I 
am more than ever sure that we are to find the 
powerful medicine that we seek.” 

I had faith that he was right: Thunder Bird, 
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and, through him, Sun himself, had guided Rain 
Dish and me straight to the edge of the little open 
place in the timber in which the enemy were to 
appear. 

It was a very steep climb that we had to the 
top of the mountain and a descent so steep that, 
at times, our horses shrank from making further 
progress, and groaned and grunted at every step 
that they made. Then, at the foot of a long rock 
slide, we struck the trail and they went on fast 
enough, eager for water. We found plenty of it 
in the first side canyon that we entered, and 
there we rested for some time and ate sparingly 
of our dry meat. : 

We camped that night in a grassy side canyon, 
in which was running water, and, before the 
middle of the next day, we left that terrible trail 
along the cliff mountains and rode out upon a 
great plain sloping down to the river, now with 
scarcely a ripple winding its way southward 
through beautiful green groves of cottonwood 
and willows. From the time that we had struck 
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this river, we had seen only a few blacktail deer 
and a few very wild bighorns; it was very poor, 
this country of the Short-Tail-Horses People. 
And now, out upon this sagebrush plain, where 
we thought there should be buffaloes, were only 
a few antelopes, very wild. We decided that we 
must have several of them, and save our dry meat 
and pemmican. With great difficulty, Otah and 
I killed three during the day. In the evening, 
when we made camp in a grove by the river, we 
all worked a long time cutting the meat of the 
three carcasses into thin strips, which we partially 
dried before the fire. 

Before this, we had had some talk with Rain 
Dish about his mother’s people, Hopitu, as 
they called themselves, meaning Peaceful People. 
Now, as we cut and dried the meat, he told us 
further, that his mother had told him again and 
again how they were to find those people when 
they should escape and flee southward. At the 
south end of this plain was a large river that 
would be difficult to cross, and beyond it, several 
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days’ travel farther on, was a lesser river, running 
through the country of the Tied-Hair People, 
terrible enemies and as numerous as the grass. 
Unlike other tribes, they lived not all together 
in one great camp, but scattered out a few here, 
a few there, and for that reason it would be 
difficult to escape discovery by one or another 
of the wandering bands. They owned not only 
many fine horses, but herds of strange, thick- 
haired animals, white and gray and black, that in 
shape and size were like the bighorns of the high 
mountains and cliffs. So it was that they did 
not have to hunt; these animals were their meat. 
And with the thick hair of the strange creatures 
they made all the blankets and clothing that they 
could use. Beautiful blankets, and so well made 
and hard that it was almost impossible to wear 
them out. And again, so his mother had told 
him, the Tied-Hairs made beautiful necklaces, 
bracelets and rings of white metal; they were a 
very wonderful people. Having crossed the river 
that ran through their country, and two days’ ride 
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south of it, we should, he said, look out upon 
a great plain, treeless, almost waterless, and far 
to the south, only the very top of it visible, 
we should see a snow mountain. And traveling 
straight toward it, we should in two days arrive 
at the home of the Hopitu. 

“Did your mother ever tell you about her 
people’s medicine, ever say that they have a 
snake medicine?”’ my grandfather asked the 
boy, through Painted Wings. 

“Yes. They have such a medicine. My mo- 
ther often told me that her people, the sacred 
men of them, gather sacks full of snakes, rattle- 
snakes, all kinds of snakes, and holding the 
wrigglers in their mouths, dance with them,” 
Rain Dish replied. 

“Oh ho, hai!” cried my grandfather. “‘Surely, 
Sun himself arranged that we should meet this 
boy, that he should lead us to his people! With- 
out doubt, they and no other tribe have the 
Plumed Snake medicine which we seek!” 

I beckoned to Otah and we went down to the 
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shore of the river, beyond hearing of our old 
men. “You don’t believe that men can hold 
rattlesnakes in their mouths,” I said. 

“No, nor in their hands, unless they wish to 
be bitten and die. I don’t think that the boy 
made that up, that he intentionally lied to us; it 
must be that he misunderstood his mother.” 

“My thought about it is the same as yours,” 
said I. 

On the following day we crossed the big river 
at the foot of the plain, and, going over a ridge, 
entered another plain upon which were many 
buttes, some round, some square, the most of 
them topped with small growths of pine. Here 
and there were a few antelopes, and upon one of 
the buttes we saw three bighorns. Of trails of 
game and of men there were none. It was a very 
lonesome country. Water was scarce. We were 
glad when, three days after leaving the big river, 
we looked down into the valley of the second of 
the rivers that the mother of Rain Dish had 
mentioned. It was a wide valley and well tim- 
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bered with cottonwoods and willows. We re- 
mained a long time upon a point, looking down 
into it, and at last, seeing no enemies nor any 
signs of them, we hurried down to the river and 
made camp in the center of a large grove, and 
Otah and | then went out on discovery. We soon 
found old signs of horses, and of the like-bighorn 
animals that the Tied-Hairs were said to own, 
and then we came upon five deserted homes of 
those people: lodges built of heavy timbers and 
walled up with earth. We went into them one 
after another, and found strange-shaped, worn- 
out moccasins; pieces of old blankets; nothing of 
any value. Near the lodges were five corrals made 
of poles and brush, where the people had without 
doubt kept their meat animals at night. As near 
as we could make out, this had been a winter 
camp. We went back and told of our find. Our 
old men decided that, now we were again in 
enemy country, we should travel at night; so 
we remained where we were until the evening 
of the next day, when we packed and saddled 
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our animals, and went on south out of the val- 
ley. 

We were until midnight crossing a high ridge 
upon which were growths of pine. At the foot 
of its south slope we came upon seven deserted 
lodges of the Tied-Hairs, and Rain Dish said that 
we should try to find where they had got water, 
and drink and let our animals drink all that they 
could hold, for from his mother’s description of 
the country, we were now right on the edge of the 
great waterless plain that we must cross in order to 
find her people. But look as we would, we could 
find no water in the coulee that ran past the de- 
serted lodges. Water had run in it in the winter 
but was now dry. We went on, hoping to find a 
spring not far ahead. We crossed coulee after 
coulee, all of them dry; morning came, and by 
that time we were terribly thirsty, and our horses 
too; we just had to go on until we could find 
water. 

Sun was almost in the middle when, topping a 
rocky ridge, we saw the snow mountain that Rain 
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only the very tip of it was visible, and it was 
far in the south, all of four, even five days’ ride. 
But just the sight of it helped, gave us courage to 
go on: we were traveling in the right direction; 
somewhere between us and that white snow peak, 
were the Hopitu, the People of Peace. My grand- 
father raised the Song of the Wolf, but his voice 
was so harsh and weak because of his great thirst, 
that he could not finish it. 

Never had we known a day so hot; Sun fairly 
burned us and our horses. We rode on more 
and more slowly for the swollen-tongued animals 
were giving out. Our tongues were swelling too; 
we drooped lower and lower in our saddles; yet 
we kept on, crawling like so many turtles across 
the dry plain. Late in the day, when we were 
approaching a great drop in the plain, there arose 
from under it and well to the west, a small thin 
dust cloud; not a whirlwind, for it rose steadily 
and trailed eastward with the wind. We stopped 
and watched it, and my grandfather said and 
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signed: “As there are no herds of buffaloes nor 
antelopes in this country, the dust raisers down 
there must be animals of the Tied-Hairs, and 
where they are, certainly is water.” 

“Right you are,’ said Painted Wings. 

High Eagle spoke rapidly to us as he stripped 
the case from his gun, and Painted Wings inter- 
preted: “ He says that it is better to die fighting 
than to die from thirst!”’ 

“Yes! Yes!’ we agreed, and also stripped off 
our gun cases, and Painted Wings and Rain Dish 
got out their bows and arrows. Meantime, our 
loose horses had wandered on ahead; and now, 
suddenly, they broke for the drop in the plain 
and we knew that they had smelled water, and 
took after them as fast as we could go. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WHEN we arrived at the edge of the break in the 
plain, we saw that it sloped steeply down to a 
wide coulee in which were pools of water and 
long, narrow growths of willows and small cot- 
ton woods. It was the water which first held 
our eyes. Our loose horses were already halfway 
down to it, making a great clattering upon the 
stony slope. Looking west, we saw, under the 
trailing dust-cloud, some men driving a herd of 
small dust-colored animals that cried ba-a, ba-a, 
ba-a, as they swarmed toward the water; they 
were, of course, the like-bighorn animals that the 
Tied-Hairs owned. We looked east, and saw, at 
some distance up the coulee, a number of the 
queer Tied-Hairs’ lodges, and people moving 
among them. They had already seen us, and 
several of them were running up the coulee to- 
ward some grazing horses. The men to the west 
were seven, all of them on foot. 
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All this we saw as we halted at the edge of the 
break and as quickly as one could count ten. 
And then: “Our horses! They will kill them- 
selves if they drink at once all the water that they 
can hold!”’ my grandfather cried. 

Down the slope we went and into the pool, 
in which the animals were already gathered. We 
lashed them with our rope-ends, fought them 
away from the water, and always and in the face 
of our lashings they would circle around into it 
again, and at every opportunity the ones we rode 
would stop and drink. 

My grandfather shouted: “Apsi! Otah! Get 
down and drink, and then stand guard for us.” 

We sprang from our saddles and threw our- 
selves flat at the edge of the pool and drank, not 
all that we wanted, and our horses got more 
water. Then we dragged them away from it and 
mounted and rode back up the slope a little way, 
until we were high enough above the coulee to see 
all up and down it. 

The seven herders had left their ba-a, ba-a, ba-a 
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animals and were running up the coulee, bows 
and arrows in hand, but when they saw Otah and 
me ride up onto the slope, they stopped and 
stared at us, and I sprang to the ground and took 
good aim at the bunch of them — at a man in the 
center — and fired. The ball struck a little short, 
spattered them with gravel, and they jumped and 
scattered like frightened grouse, and ran south out 
of the coulee and then up toward their lodges. 
The people up there had not yet brought in their 
horses, so we returned to the pool and drank all 
that we could hold of that good water, and let our 
animals finish drinking. By that time all had 
drunk as much as they could possibly hold. I 
explained what the enemy were doing, and High 
Eagle urged that we hurry out of the coulee, out 
upon the level plain, where we should have at 
least a clear view of the enemy when they should 
come at us. 

Up out of the coulee we went, and, from the 
rim, saw that a large band of horses had been 
driven into the camp above, and were some of 
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them being caught and saddled. We knew that 
we could not possibly ride so fast that the enemy 
could not overtake us; theirs were fresh horses, 
ours were weak from long fasting and thirst; 
sO We went on at an easy trot, heading straight 
toward the snow mountain. And as we rode, my 
grandfather prayed to Thunder Bird, to Sun, to 
Old Man, to help us, to make us strong to battle 
the enemy and survive their attack. 

We had not gone far when we saw them come 
up out of the coulee, at first three, then four, then 
more by twos and threes, until altogether they 
numbered seventeen riders. They stopped and 
talked, planning their attack upon us. A little 
way ahead of us was a round patch of very high 
greasewood, and High Eagle advised that we 
make our stand in it. We did that, tying our 
horses in its center, and then kneeling on each 
side of the bunch, my grandfather, High Eagle, 
and I on the east, and the others on the west 
side. The enemy were still talking together, hav- 
ing some argument, we thought, by the way they 
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bent their bodies and gestured and pointed. We 
agreed upon the way that we should fire, not all 
together if we could possibly help it. Said my 
grandfather, “Let us defy them: let us sing the 
Victory Song!” We did that, singing it strongly, 
fiercely, and in a close body. The enemy started 
toward us, trotting their horses. 

Cried my grandfather, breaking the song: 
““Apsi! Otah! When you think that they are 
about to separate, fire at them! O Sun! Make 
true their aim!”’ 

And again he began the song, but this time 
Otah and I did not join in: we cocked our guns 
and made ready to fire. Several branches of a 
greasewood were in the way of my aim; as I broke 
them down, I prayed: “O, Thunder Bird, you 
of terrible power! Help me, ask Sun to help me 
make true my aim!” 

I thought, “‘ What kind of people are these?”’ — 
for as they came on they came in silence, raised 
no song of battle. They came nearer and nearer, 
still all in a close bunch and still at a trot, instead 
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of a fast lope. I feared that they were without 
fear; that they intended to ride right upon us, 
well knowing that some of them would fall, but 
sure of wiping us out before we could fire at 
them a second time. ‘Two men were in the lead, 
riding side by side. I called out to Otah: “I am 
going to fire at the right one of the leaders!” He 
did not hear me because of the others singing. 
Just then the two leaders shouted, and sepa- 
rated, and came on at a swift lope, their men 
dividing and following, one party to pass to our 
right, the other to our left. I kept my aim upon 
that leader of the right party, waited until he 
was so near that I could see his eyes, and fired. 
Whoom! went my gun, and spat! went the ball 
into flesh, and through the burst of smoke I saw 
that man pitch head-first from his horse. Then 
whoom! went Otah’s gun, and instead of the man 
he had aimed at, he shot his horse. Those enemy 
horses were not used to guns. When we fired, 
they became so frightened that they turned 
suddenly and ran and went a long way before 
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their riders could check them. The man whom 
Otah had set afoot sprang up and ran after his 
party as fast as he could go, and Painted Wings 
fired at him and missed. By the time I got a fresh 
load into my gun, both of the enemy parties were 
assembling back toward the coulee, and there 
they came to a stand and again talked together, 
again planning how to wipe us out. 

Cried Painted Wings, as though they could un- 
derstand: ““You dogs, you are not going to get 
our scalps!” 

“Don’t say that! It is unlucky talk! Pray 
that they don’t get us!’ my grandfather scolded. 

“You are right! I take it back!” said he. 

Said High Eagle then: “Let us go on; we have 
shown them what we can do. I do not think that 
they will again try to charge upon us.” 

We took his advice. But I would not leave 
until I had counted coup upon the man I had 
dropped. I ran out to him, found him stretched 
out in the brush, and saw why he and his kind 
were called Tied-Hairs People: his hair was done 
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into one big braid at the back of his head, and then 
it was doubled up and tied, making a flat loop. I 
couldn’t see the good of that; the hair would have 
looked much better hanging straight down in the 
one braid. The man’s bow and a couple of ar- 
rows lay near him, and upon his back was his 
bow-case and quiver. I was about to take them 
for proof of my coup when I saw that he wore a 
broad white metal bracelet, and I| tore it from his 
wrist and ran back. We got into the saddle then, 
and went on, Rain Dish in the lead, and after 
him our loose animals, now easy to drive. The 
enemy made no move until we had gone on quite 
a long way. They then came on and took up the 
one I had killed, and turned back toward their 
camp in the coulee. 

“There! We are free from them! They fear 
our guns!”’ Otah exclaimed. 

“Yes, they are afraid of our guns, but don’t 
you think that we have seen the last of them,” 
Painted Wings told him. 

Said my grandfather: “I cannot believe that 
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they will not trail us, but I have strong hope 
that my medicine will enable us to survive any 
attempt they may make to wipe us out.” 

Painted Wings interpreted that to High Eagle, 
and he said to us: “Not for all the horses of the 
plains would I have missed coming South with 
you. Think of the dangers that we have survived 
since we left Bighorn River. I feel very happy. I 
love to meet danger: that is the greatest pleasure 
of life. Let them come on, these Tied-Hairs. I 
shall do my best to make them cry!” 

“If ever there was a brave man, there he is, 
that High Eagle,” Otah said to me. 

“Bravest of the brave!” I answered. 

Sun was now very low in the west. We kept 
watching our back trail, and, just as he was going 
down behind some far low mountains, we saw the 
enemy come up onto the plain from the coulee 
and ride after us at a swift lope. They gained 
upon us until they were just outside the range 
of our guns, and then slowed down to the same 
pace that we were making. Without doubt they 
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intended, in the darkness soon to come, to circle 
on ahead and waylay us. We were then nearing 
another drop in the plain. We came to it and 
saw, on our left, a long, narrow cliffed point ex- 
tending out from our level. We cried out in 
pleased surprise when we discovered it. Without 
doubt it was my grandfather’s medicine that had 
brought us to this, the one place where the enemy 
could not possibly make a successful night attack 
upon us. We rode to the very point, took the 
packs and saddles from our horses, and then, 
with handfuls of dried meat, went back almost to 
the base of the point and lay downin a row acrossit. 

A little way out on the plain were the enemy, 
sitting upon their horses and watching us, and 
there they remained so long as we could see them, 
until we lost them in the darkening night. We 
were quite sure that they would not attempt to 
attack us. Lying flat upon the ground as we 
were, and in some low brush, we had all the ad- 
vantage: we could detect their approach. They 
knew that as well as we did. / 
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Said my grandfather as soon as we lay down: 
“Just this, and then no more talk. Apsi, and you, 
Otah, take the first watch, and as soon as you 
find that you have to sleep, waken two of us.” 

Said High Eagle: ‘Rain Dish and I take the 
second watch; you two old men must have plenty 
of sleep.” 

We all needed it; we were almost dead from 
want of sleep. Otah lay near me. I crawled to his 
side and whispered: “We can neither of us re- 
main awake very long, so you sleep now, and I 
shall soon wake you.” 

The hardest thing that I ever did in my life was 
keeping awake there upon that point, and right 
in the face of the enemy, who might be trying to 
sneak upon us. Time and again I bit the back 
of my hand, my wrist, until [ almost cried aloud 
with the pain of it, and that was all that kept me 
from sleeping. Not once did I close my eyes. I 
stared and stared into the darkness and listened 
open-mouthed, and saw nothing, heard nothing. 
I watched the Seven Persons, too, and when they 
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pointed to the middle of the night, awakened 
Otah. 

“That was good! good! that sleep! Have you 
heard anything out there?” he whispered. 

“Not a sound of any kind.” 

“Well, you sleep. I am fully awake; I shall re- 
main awake,” he answered. 

The next thing that I knew, Otah was calling to 
us that day was near. He had not awakened High 
Eagle and Rain Dish, to watch during the last part 
of the night. We all sat up and looked out toward 
the plain. Old Woman was showing a small part 
of herself, low in the west, and the eastern sky 
was brightening. Day fully came, and we could 
hardly believe our eyes: the enemy were nowhere 
in sight. We hurried out to the end of the point 
and saddled our horses, put on the packs, and, 
mounting, came out from the point, and a little 
to the west of it, descended the drop in the plain, 
and went on south, heading straight toward the 
snow mountain. 

We were again very thirsty, and our horses too. 
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We stopped long enough to take, each of us, a 
little pemmican from one of the packs; the rich 
marrow prease in it soothed our throats. We 
could not understand why the enemy had left us, 
unless it were that they had to go back to their 
camp for water. We had not gone very far before 
they again came in sight upon our trail, riding 
fast until they were almost within range of our 
guns, and then slowing down to the pace that we 
were making. 

Ahead of us stretched the great plain and its 
strange, frowning buttes, barren, rocky, nowhere 
marked with the bright green of cottonwoods or 
willows to tell us of the presence of water. The 
heat became unbearable as Sun rose up and up in 
the blue; our horses began to lag, to pay no atten- 
tion to our quirts. We knew that, if we did not 
find water before night, we should arrive at the 
end of our trail. That was what the enemy was 
counting upon: they were certain that we should 
find none; they were like so many coyotes, follow- 
ing to gorge upon us when we should fall. 
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As we went on and on, my grandfather and 
Painted Wings kept praying the gods to help us. 
Otah and I prayed, too, for a time, and then, as 
the day wore on and we went slower and slower, 
we felt that it was useless to pray more: the 
following enemy was proof enough that the gods 
would not, could not aid us, lead us to water, 
without which we must die. High Eagle and 
Rain Dish said nothing, but I knew from the 
expression of their faces that they had given up 
all hope of surviving this day of terrible heat and 
thirst. 

When Sun was halfway from the middle 
down to his home in the west, Painted Wings 
ceased praying and drooped lower and lower in 
his saddle. My grandfather alone kept on pray- 
ing; and, in a voice so low and hoarse that we 
could barely hear him, kept telling us that we 
must not give up: “I know, I know that my 
medicine has not deserted us! I am sure that in 
the end we are to laugh at those Tied-Hairs, back 
there upon our trail,” he told us again and again. 
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Two small buttes were now close ahead. We 
passed between them, over a low ridge connecting 
them, and approached a slender rock, almost as 
tall as a pine tree, and shaped somewhat like a 
man. Looking at it, Rain Dish suddenly sat up 
straight and gave a hoarse cry and quirted his 
horse with all the little strength he had left, and 
led us to it. There at its base we saw a hole in the 
ground that was walled with six long flat stones, 
and in which were a number of small round 
sticks, painted with bands of paint of different 
colors, and — some of them — tipped with two 
or three feathers. As soon as we saw the sticks, 
Otah and I got down off our horses to examine 
them, but Rain Dish gave a cry of pain, signed us 
not to touch them, and excitedly talked to High 
Eagle and Painted Wings, and the old man in- 
terpreted his words to us. 

Said he: “You must not touch those sticks, for 
they are sacred prayer sticks, placed there by the 
Hopitu. My mother often told me about this 
place, a tall slender rock west of her home, to 
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~which the men came to make their stick offerings 
and pray for rain. Somewhere east of here are her 
people, my people. Let us turn that way; let us 
hurry; we must find them; we shall find them!” 

Said my grandfather to Painted Wings: “Ask 
the boy if his mother told him how long a ride 
this place is from where she lived.” 

“The Hopitu have no horses; no animals to 
ride other than a few small long-ears (burros); 
when they go out from their homes they walk. 
As I understood my mother, they who came here 
to pray were not away from home a night,” Rain 
Dish replied. 

We looked off to the east, stared and stared at 
the high-walled points like huge fingers laid upon 
the plain; it did not seem possible that people 
could live upon them. But Rain Dish was smil- 
ing, restless, eager to turn toward them. My 
grandfather alone had faith in what he had told 
us; he signed to him to take the lead, and, as we 
turned east, tried to sing one of his Thunder Bird 
songs: his throat was so dry that he could not 
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voice it, and he signed to us again and again: 
“We survive! We survive!”’ 

Our enemies, back upon our trail and scattered 
along it, had got down from their horses and were 
resting; but as soon as we started east from the 
lone rock, they sprang back into their saddles and 
got together and talked, and then rode fast until 
well ahead of us, when they slowed down to the 
pace that we were making, and so remained, well 
beyond range of our guns. Their horses were 
not yet suffering from thirst, and ours were al- 
most dead from want of water and food and rest. 

We could not make out the intention of the 
enemy in getting ahead of us, leading us, as it 
were. As the day wore on, we went slower and 
slower. When Sun was low in the west, one of 
our pack-horses lay down, groaning, and died be- 
fore we could unpack him. We put the pack upon 
another animal, and went on still more slowly, 
and more slowly. Our suffering and the suffering 
of our horses was terrible. Another one of them, 
a loose one, a fine big pinto, gave up and lay 
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down to die. We could not get him upon his feet, 
and left him. Night was coming, and still the 
enemy led us. As sun went down, they began a 
song, a strange, loud, and fast song, without 
doubt their tribal victory song. It meant that 
they knew we were soon to die, that we should 
become so weak that they could safely attack and 
wipe us out. We were sure that they knew where 
they could find water, and at no great distance, 
or they would not remain with us out upon the 
barren plain, to suffer as we were suffering, and at 
last perish from thirst. 

Said Painted Wings, as Sun went down in the 
west: ““We have soon to die, so why should we 
keep struggling painfully on? Let us stop; let us 
meet our end right here.”’ 

“IT told you that we were to survive this 
trouble, and I still say it! You must not give up! 
We shall go to the top of that little flat-topped 
butte and camp,” said my grandfather, pointing 
to the butte close on our right. 

Wearily our horses staggered up its steep side. 
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The top was no more than fifty paces wide. We un- 
saddled and unpacked the animals and tied them 
to the greasewood brush; they began nibbling 
its tender ends, and the scattered tufts of grass, 
but soon ceased; they were so thirsty that they 
could not eat. We opened a parfleche and ate a 
little pemmican; that is, we swallowed the grease 
in it, spitting out the pounded meat, and that 
relieved for the time our dry and burning throats. 

Out a little way to the east, the enemy were 
down off their horses, watching us. With weapons 
in hand and ready for use, High Eagle and Rain 
Dish began the first watch of the night. The last 
we saw of the enemy, they were still where they 
had halted when we climbed to the top of the butte. 

As the night wore on, I thought several times 
after I had gone on watch that I heard horses 
traveling to the south of the butte. I couldn’t 
be sure of it; there was a strange buzzing sound 
in my ears. My heart went down, down, down, 
until I, too, lost my courage; ““ Yes, here ends our 


trail,’ I said to myself. 
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Nicut Licut showed a thin line of herself just 
before dawn, and then, as the light of the new 
day came, I saw that the enemy were still with 
us, but not where we had last seen them as night 
came on: they were now farther out from the 
butte, and more to the south of it. I awakened 
Otah, and he wearily sat up. 

“Look at them, the enemy; they are not where 
they were; in the night I thought that I heard 
them traveling to the south of us, and now I know 
it,’ I told him. 

“Yes. But what does it matter where they are, 
whether a little nearer or a little farther, waiting 
for us to die?”’ 

And then, as he spoke, I made a discovery so 
important that I awoke the sleepers behind us 
and made them come with me to the edge of 
the slope, Painted Wings so weak that we had 
to support his steps. When we were all lined up 
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there at the top of the slope, I said to them: 
“Near morning, I thought that I heard the 
enemy traveling down there to the south of us. 
I now know that they did, and that they went 
to water. Just look at their horses; see how 
hungrily they are grazing; they could not eat if 
they had not drunk!”’ 

weihat is true! Plainly true!’’ said Otah. 
And as my grandfather cried: “I knew it! I 
knew that my medicine would help us!” High 
Eagle suddenly signed, “Watch that!” and 
pointed to an eagle flying toward us, its breast 
fire-colored with the light of rising Sun. 

It was high up in the blue, not circling but 
flying south with steady beat of wings, and it 
went on south, on and on, until, when so far from 
us that it seemed to be of the size of a small hawk, 
it began to drop, and, circling, went down into 
a black cut in the plain, a coulee running out 
into it from the high points to the east. 

“Water! There, where it went down, is 
water!’ I said. 
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“Yes! Water! We are to find water!” cried 
Otah. 

“T knew that he would. Thunder Bird did 
this for us!’ my grandfather hoarsely cried, as we 
all hurried to the horses, to saddle and pack some 
of them, and turn the others loose. 

We started down the south slope of the butte; 
and the enemy, as soon as they saw our move, 
sprang upon their horses and again got ahead of 
us, rode on straight south and into the coulee 
right where the eagle had disappeared. It was 
their intention, of course, sheltered by its steep 
bank, to fight us when we came within reach of 
their arrows. We saw that, some distance to the 
west, the coulee flattened, became one with the 
plain, and, after some talk, we rode out there, 
then turned and followed up the coulee, Otah and 
I right in it, the others along its south bank. So 
we deprived those Tied-Hairs of their shelter, 
and they retreated as we advanced, and at last, 
beyond reach of our guns, they stopped upon the 
high north bank and saw us arrive at the water. 
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It was our turn to sing the victory song, but we 
were so nearly choked that we could not voice 
if: 

The water was a little stream, no larger than 
my wrist, that flowed from under a big rock into 
a pool about three steps long and two wide, and 
trickled from its lower end and disappeared in a 
stretch of small stones and sand. High Eagle 
first saw the pool, and he signed to us to get down 
and tie all the horses, else they would make a 
rush to the water and drink themselves to their 
death. We soon had them all tied to the grease- 
wood about, and then Otah and I kept watch 
upon the enemy while the others drank, sparingly, 
and then we took our turn at the pool. 

In all my life I have had nothing so pleasant 
as was that water going down my throat! We 
were a long time drinking all that we wanted of 
it, and then we began watering the horses, letting 
them have only a little at a time, until they were 
filled with it and eager to graze. While watering 
them, we ate plenty of our dry meat and back- 
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fat, and by turns kept watch upon the enemy, 
still watching us from the top of the far-up cut- 
bank of the coulee. 

Sun was halfway up to the middle when we left 
the pool, and when we started, we went up onto 
the plain on the south side of the coulee, and 
headed straight toward the high-walled points to 
the east. For a time, on the north of the coulee, 
the enemy traveled even with us, and then sud- 
denly turned and headed north. My grandfather 
began the victory song, and we sang it with him, 
and Otah and I fired our guns. 

As we drove our loose animals after Rain Dish, 
in the lead, we talked and laughed as we had not 
done for many days. We had got the best of the 
Tied-Hairs; they had been unable to make us 
pay for killing one of their number; and now, by 
suddenly deserting us, turning back to the north, 
they as much as told us that we were upon the 
right trail to the Butte People. Pointing to the 
high, cliffed points ahead, Rain Dish, bright- 
eyed and happy, said to us: “Up there on one of 
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those high tongues of rock, we shall feast to-night 
with my mother’s people!” 

It was another very hot day. Our weak horses 
were hard to drive. We went more and more 
slowly toward the points in the east, and when 
Sun was halfway down past the middle, saw that 
the first one of them was without life upon it. 
We passed under a second point, and a third, both 
barren. Far ahead was the fourth and last point, 
and it appeared to be also uninhabited, and we 
became uneasy, and more and more uneasy: if we 
there found no people, and so no water, without 
doubt our end was near. Rain Dish alone was 
cheerful; time and time again he looked back at 
us and said, smiling: “Don’t be low hearts! [ 
am sure that we shall find my mother’s people 
upon that point!” 

Sun was setting as we neared the point, high- 
walled and narrow. On top of it were big rocks; 
it did not seem possible that people could live 
upon it. Our hearts were all but dead when 
we rode up a little ridge in the plain close under 
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it. Ha! From the top of that ridge we looked 
down upon people, and little bands of like-big- 
horns; patches of bright-green growing plants; 
and saw, too, that what we thought were big 
rocks, were really stone houses on top of the point. 

My grandfather cried out: “We survive! We 
survive! Thunder Bird, generous one, because of 
you, we survive! Kyi, my friends, my son, let us 
raise the peace song, that these people may know 
we approach them with good intention!”’ 

So, singing, we approached those people. Wo- 
men and their children ran from us and began 
climbing a narrow trail that ran steeply up to the 
top of the point, but the men stood watching us, 
and when we were quite near them we ended our 
song, and in their own language Rain Dish cried 
out to them, as we learned afterward: 

“Tam Rain Dish. My mother, dead, was New 
Vine! Her father and mother, Standing Bear, 
Little Pine, do they still live?” 

At that, those in front of us stared at an old 
man in their midst, who was staring open- 
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mouthed at the boy. One said something to him, 
and with outstretched arms he ran toward Rain 
Dish, shouting hoarsely: “I am he you named! 
I am your grandfather,”’ 

Rain Dish sprang from his horse, and the old 
man embraced him and, weeping, kissed him, , 
hugged him again and again, and asked: “ Your 
mother, New Vine, is dead?”’ 

“Yes, dead. Three winters back.” 

‘And these here with you?” 

“Men of the tribes in the Far North buffalo 
plains; good friends who come to you, seeking a 
medicine. Give us water, our horses water; we 
are very thirsty, Grandfather.” 

“Yes. Yes. At once,” he answered. 

By that time we were all down off our horses 
and the old man ran to greet us, and those with 
him gave us friendly greetings; and, questioning 
Rain Dish, they led us to a spring at the base 
of the point, where we drank. There several of 
them took charge of our loose horses, and the old 
grandfather and others went with us up the very 
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steep and narrow trail to the top of the point, 
and then past many houses of stone, past houses 
on top of houses, to one where we were told to 
dismount and enter. We did so, and some of our 
new friends brought in our saddles and packs of 
things, and then took the horses back down to 
the plain, to herd them with their few small 
long-ears. 

When we passed the crowds of people before 
their houses and on top of them, old Standing 
Bear had shouted the news that the boy beside 
him was his grandson, Rain Dish, and that we 
were his friends, come with him from far in the 
North. And when we entered the old man’s 
house, his old woman came hurrying in to em- 
brace the boy and cry over him. Came his rela- 
tives, too —an uncle, aunt, and three cousins — 
also to welcome him; and outside the doorway, a 
crowd of people gathered, and eagerly listened 
to all that he was telling about his mother, his 
mean father, his life with his father’s people, and 
with High Eagle, his good almost-father. 
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We were given seats upon comfortable couches, 
and now, while Rain Dish talked on and on, and 
answered many questions, we stared at this 
strange place, and these strange people, without 
doubt Lone People, even as we were, but so very 
different from us. Almost, we doubted that they 
were people of our kind, but as their skin was of 
the same color as ours, and their hair the same, 
we could not doubt. Different they were from 
us in their way of life: they built houses even as 
white men do, and lived inthem. This room that 
we were in was high and wide and long, and its 
stone walls were white-painted. The floor was 
swept clean; in a fireplace in a corner food was 
cooking in large black pots; in another corner 
were some beautifully painted bowls and dishes; 
beautiful blankets were spread upon the couches; 
and all of these articles were of home make. 

Night soon came. The visitors went away, 
and the old woman, Little Pine, set food before 
us, meat stewed with corn, and bread made of 
corn. Otah and I did not know what this vege- 
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table was, but my grandfather told us about 
it: it was also grown by the Earth People (the 
Mandans) away down upon our Big River, and 
he had eaten it when he had visited them in the 
long ago. We ate plenty, and at once became 
very sleepy. We spread our robes and slept. 
Eager as my grandfather was to question Stand- 
ing Bear about the medicine that he had come 
so far to find, he had been too tired to speak. 
When we awoke in the morning, and dressed 
and stepped outside, a man upon the roof of the 
highest of the houses was, as we plainly saw, 
praying to Sun, just beginning to appear in the 
east. 
“Good! Without doubt he is a medicine man! 
He and I must be friends!”’ said my grandfather. 
We went to the south edge of the point and 
looked down upon the plain. A little way out 
from the foot of the high cliff were our horses and 
some little long-ears, and some bands of like- 
bighorns, herded all of them by a number of men. 
Rain Dish soon called us in to eat, and his 
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grandmother set before us bowls of water with 
which to wash our faces and hands. Looking 
down into his large bowl, white outside and red 
inside, my grandfather gave a cry of surprise, 
stared into it, called to us. We looked into it and 
saw, circling the bottom, a black painted snake 
with a green plume upon its head. We stared 
and stared at it; we could hardly believe our 
eyes; and my grandfather, finding his voice, 
cried: “‘There it is, the painting, the beautiful 
painting of that we seek, the powerful Plumed 
Snake medicine!”’ 

And then, raising his hands to the sky, he 
prayed: “ Powerful Sun, and you, sacred Thunder 
Bird! Oh, generous ones, we thank you, we thank 
you for bringing us safely through many dangers 
to this place, here to see the painting of the med- 
icine that we seek. Now, this day, we shall smoke 
to you, pray you to help us further. Pity us, pity 
us, you sacred travelers of the blue!” 

He turned then to Standing Bear and asked 
him, Painted Wings and then Rain Dish inter- 
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preting: “This Plumed Snake painted here, is it 
your medicine?” 

““Not mine more than the rest of us: snakes 
were some of our ancestors, so they are one of our 
medicines,” the old man replied. 

“Tell me about it, my friend; far have we 
traveled, seeking this medicine.” 

Said Standing Bear: “As it happens, you have 
come at the right time to see the ceremony of this 
medicine. For four days, out in the four world 
directions from here, our men of the Snake 
Society and the Antelope Society have been 
bringing in our snake brothers, and to-day they 
wash them, and then dance with them. I can tell 
you no more about it now, for on this day, we 
who are not members of the societies may not 
talk about snakes. But afterward, on any follow- 
ing day and far better than I, the chief of the 
Snakes will gladly tell you all that you want to 
know. And now, wash yourselves and we will 
eatin) 

‘But just one more question,” my grandfather 
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pleaded. “Tell me, what kind of snakes are they, 
those that are to be washed and danced with?” 

“All kinds, mostly rattlesnakes.” 

“Oh ho, hai!”’ we exclaimed, clapping hand to 
mouth. 

Nodding his head and pointing to us, Rain 
Dish laughingly shouted: “I told you so, and you 
doubted my word!” 

We washed, and then ate. And, holding up to 
our gaze his food dish, the boy told us that it was 
the kind for which his mother had named him. 
Its black, outside paintings were figures of steps 
rising to a last narrow square. The paintings 
were four and represented clouds that brought 
the rain; so was the dish its owner’s constant 
prayer for rain, plenty of rain for the food plants 
down upon the plain. 

My grandfather asked Standing Bear if there 
would be any objection to our having our 
Thunder Bird ceremony upon the point, and he 
replied that not only would there be none, but we 
should perform it in the big square between the 
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houses, so that all the people could see us. So, 
having finished our food, Otah and [ built a little 
fire in the square, while my grandfather, Painted 
Wings, and High Eagle dressed in their beautiful 
war clothes and painted themselves with the 
sacred red. They soon came out to the fire with 
the roll of the Thunder Bird medicine and seated 
themselves, and Otah, Rain Dish, and I sat down 
opposite them. We all then began the songs of 
the medicine, while the two old men purified 
themselves with smoke of burning sweetgrass, 
and then opened the sacred bundle and exposed 
the beautifully feathered stem of the Thunder 
Bird pipe. By that time, hundreds of people had 
gathered about us, and upon the roofs of the 
surrounding houses. They watched my grand- 
father, and then Painted Wings, and High Eagle 
dance with the sacred stem; saw them fit a bowl 
to it and smoke to the gods; saw my grandfather 
paint us one by one and pray for us. I saw that 
the onlookers were greatly interested in our sacred 
ceremony, and had great respect for it, particu- 
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larly some men who, by means of a ladder, had 
come up from a near-by hole in the ground, and 
stood all in line near us. 

When our ceremony was ended, and my grand- 
father had rewrapped his medicine, one of these 
men came forward and said to him, through our 
interpreters: ‘““We men in this line are the 
Snakes. We see that you, too, have a powerful 
medicine; that you pray to the Above People, as 
do we. Therefore we invite you all to come down 
into our sacred place, our kiva, when Sun nears 
the middle of the blue, and there see us wash our 
sacred brothers.” 

“You are very generous! We shall be there,” 
my grandfather replied. 

When we returned to Standing Bear’s with 
our medicine, the old man went with us, and, 
when we were seated, had Rain Dish tell us that 
we were very fortunate, as never before — never 
in his time, anyhow — had people outside of his 
tribe been invited to see the washing of the sacred 
snakes. He explained that there were two under- 
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ground rooms upon the point, two kivas, the 
Snake kiva, near which we had performed our 
ceremony, and the kiva of the Antelopes, farther 
back on the point. This last clan would help the 
other one when, near set of Sun, they would dance 
with their wriggling brothers. It would be time for 
us to go down into the kiva when, near the middle 
of the day, the tribe’s crier began shouting to the 
people that they must all go into their houses 
and remain quietly in them while the snakes were 
being washed. 

Impatiently we waited. .At last the crier began 
to warn the people, and men, women, and chil- 
dren, they all ran into their houses and dropped 
their door curtains. The crier then came to us 
and motioned us to follow him; he led us to the 
square, rock-laid entrance to the kiva, and one 
by one we descended the ladder, to the top of 
which was tied asacred bow that was decorated 
with red-dyed buffalo tail. 

We found ourselves in a large room, stone- 
walled, longer than wide, at each end of which was 
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a space somewhat higher than the middle floor. 
There in the center space men were sitting, talking 
and smoking. Before them was a square of sand 
of different colors, and around it were set strange 
medicine objects — sticks with bent and feath- 
ered ends, set in bases of dried mud; images of 
gods; dishes of corn-ears. We sat down with the 
men, and opposite two very large bowls, one of 
them containing white foamy water, the other 
clear water. Sun, shining down through the lad- 
dered entrance, gave us plenty of light. 

Presently two of the men went to a corner of 
the room and brought to a place near the bowls 
a large and heavy leather sack. One of them 
opened the sack and took from it a snake, a 
rattlesnake, and handed it to the other man, who 
dipped it in the foamy water and there washed it, 
rinsed it in the clear water, and then tossed it 
down upon the square of colored sand, bright in 
the light of Sun: and there the snake coiled and 
sounded its rattles. 

One after another, snakes were taken from the 
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sack by one man, and washed and thrown down 
upon the sand with the other snakes, of all kinds, 
but the most of them rattlesnakes. 

We were now all standing up. The snakes be- 
gan to crawl among us, and we visitors became 
frightened when they crawled over our feet and 
tried, some of them, to climb our legs. Sweat 
broke out upon us. Said my grandfather: “Take 
courage! Don’t move, don’t flinch from the 
crawlers!”? He was himself so frightened that his 
voice trembled. 

But those sacred men had not the least fear of 
the snake whose bite is death; they were seizing 
them and tossing them back upon the sand 
square, until all that the sack had contained, a 
hundred or more, had been washed. With short- 
handled whips of many strands they then herded 
them up onto the raised floor at the far end of the 
room, and there one sat to guard them. They 
soon became quiet, some coiled, others lying 
stretched out. Now and then one would crawl 
down from the platform, and the herder would 
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take it up by the neck and put it back with the 
others. So ended the ceremony, and we climbed 
the ladder and returned to Standing Bear’s house 
as the crier began shouting to the people that the 
snakes were washed, so they could come out and 
go about whatever they had to do. 

“You saw the washing of our brothers. What 
do you think of it?” the old man asked. 

“Tt was wonderful,” my grandfather answered, 
and that was all he could say then. We none of us 
wanted to talk. We were still numb from our 
experience in that underground room. We were 
wondering why the snakes had none of them 
made the least attempt to bite those sacred men. 
What was their powerful medicine that enabled 
them to handle the crawlers fearlessly? 

But more strange, more terrible still, was the 
ceremony that we witnessed that day near set of 
Sun. 


CHAPTER X 
Even though we had been honored guests at the 
washing of the sacred snakes, our experience in 
the underground room of the Butte People had 
fairly turned us numb. 

Otah and IJ, Apsi, knew well that our aged 
grandfathers, Painted Wings and Raven Calling, 
had been nearly as much frightened as we boys, 
great medicine men though the two were in our 
own northern tribe. Nevertheless, my grand- 
father had said to us all: “Take courage! Don’t 
move; don’t flinch from the crawlers!” This 
when the newly washed rattlesnakes were crawl- 
ing over us and trying to climb our legs. 

The sacred men of these Far South people, who 
had invited us to be present at the ceremony, 
could not have guessed our fright. They them- 
selves handled the snakes fearlessly, believing 
them brothers who could intercede with the gods 
for the rain the Butte People needed. 
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We had been given seats at the edge of a roof 
overlooking the big space between the houses. At 
one side of it was a shelter built of branches of 
cottonwood trees, and near it, a large wheel of 
five spokes had been marked upon the black 
ground with white corn flour. Beyond the wheel, 
we saw a man cover a small hole in the ground 
with a flat and wide piece of wood. Two men then 
brought the big leather sack of snakes up from the 
kiva, and set it in the bough shelter, one of the 
men remaining there beside it. Came then from 
the far kiva the Antelope men, painted black, 
with a white stripe across their faces from ear 
to ear, and white stripes like lightning running 
zigzag down their shoulders, breasts, arms, and 
legs. Around their waists were small black-and- 
white blankets, and tied to their belts, behind, 
hung beautiful fox skins. They all carried snake 
whips. They got in line near the bough shelter, 
and then up from their kiva came the Snake 
men, painted black, with white foreheads, broad 
white stripes on their breasts, and white from 
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knees down to their moccasins. Their waist 
blankets were black; fox skins dangled from their 
belts. They, too, had snake whips. They formed 
in line before the Antelope men and both lines of 
them sang and danced. Ah ha, hai, that song! It 
seized our hearts! It made us tremble! Said my 
grandfather: “Surely the gods hear that, and are 
pleased!”’ 

When the wonderful song ended, a Snake man 
went to the bough shelter, and the man there in 
_ charge of the big sack tookasnake fromit and gave 
it to him, and he held it in his mouth and began 
to dance away, a man of the Antelopes laying 
a hand upon his shoulder and dancing away with 
him, and with his whip making motions before 
the snake. They were followed by all the other 
dancers, two by two, the Snake men with snakes 
in their mouths and in their hands, the Antelope 
men shaking their whips before the snakes; and 
as they danced away from the bough shelter, they 
all in turn stamped upon the piece of wood cover- 
ing the hole in the ground. 
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At that my grandfather looked inquiringly at 
Standing Bear, and he said to us, through Rain 
Dish: “They call upon our god forefathers, down 
in the Under World from which we came, to hear 
our prayers and give us plenty of rain for our food 
plants.” 

Two by two the dancers passed the sacred hole 
in the ground. The snakes that they carried 
writhed; they stuck out their tongues as they 
darted their heads about, rubbed them against 
the cheeks of the men, stared into their eyes. We 
of the North held our breath, became almost sick 
as we watched them, expecting to see the dancers 
bitten. Rain Dish, sitting beside me, groaned and 
clung trembling to my arm. One after another 
the dancers dropped the snakes down upon the 
great wheel of corn flour and went to the sack for 
more to dance with, and two men herded the 
dropped snakes, kept putting them back when 
they glided from the wheel, and there women 
gathered and sprinkled the snakes with corn flour 
and prayed to them. So it went on until all the 
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snakes had been taken from the big sack and 
danced with and dropped down upon the wheel, 
and then, seizing handfuls of them, the Snake 
men and Antelope men ran down to the plain to 
the north, south, east, and west of the point and 
let them go. And, returning, they drank of bowls 
of a powerful black medicine that a sacred wo- 
man had prepared, and vomited, and then went 
to their kivas. None had been bitten. All were 
pleased with what they had done that day. So 
ended the wonderful ceremony. 

That evening, the chief of the Snakes invited 
us to his kiva. A little fire was burning in the 
underground room, and the men of the society 
were sitting before it, resting, smoking, packing 
up their dance costumes. 

Our talk began by the chief asking why we had 
come from the Far North, and how we had es- 
caped the many dangers that we must have en- 
countered along the way. 

My grandfather answered all his questions, 
Rain Dish and Painted Wings interpreting, and 
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then asked him how we were to find that which 
we had come so far to obtain, the Plumed Snake 
medicine? 

Said the chief, after some thought: ‘‘ My friend, 
we haven’t it, the medicine with which buffaloes 
can be called. If we did have such a medicine, it 
would be of no use to us, for buffaloes never cross 
the mountains to the east and wander out upon 
our dry plain. After seeing our Snake ceremony 
to-day, you may think that we have the medicine 
you seek, but let me explain: As the buffaloes are 
to you of the North, and to tribes east of our 
country, so are corn and other plants that we 
grow, our food, our very life. To raise all the food 
that we need we must have rain, so our prayers 
and ceremonies to the gods are for plenty of rain. 
Most powerful of all our ceremonies is the one you 
saw to-day. Snakes are our brothers. Like us, in 
the long ago they came up from the Under World 
to live here on top, but, unlike us, they can and 
they do crawl into holes, go down, down, down 
to the beautiful Under World and visit there our 
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god ancestors. So it is that at this time of sum- 
mer, when we most need rain, we gather our snake 
brothers, wash them, treat them kindly, and ask 
them to carry our prayers down to the Under 
World. They do that for us, and those power- 
ful ones down there are pleased with our prayers 
and our sacrifices, and they cause the black rain- 
clouds to gather above and give us water, plenty 
of water.” 

“Powerful chief,’ said my grandfather, “I 
know that you speak the truth. With my own 
eyes I have seen that your Snake ceremony is for 
water for the food plants that you raise. But I 
am bewildered. Long ago, men of a tribe of the 
North plains came down into your country, came 
to your village upon the cliffs and there saw a 
man call buffaloes, and themselves killed some 
of the herd. The caller had the Plumed Snake 
medicine. Upon a wall of his house was painted a 
great snake with a green plume upon its head.” 

At that, the chief talked with his men, and one 
of them rose up and climbed the ladder, and 
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when he was gone, the chief said to my grand- 
father: “Not in our village nor in any of the other 
villages of our tribe, did those North men see the 
buffalo-caller. They saw him in the village of a 
tribe that is east of the big mountains, many days’ 
travel east of this place. It is from those people 
that we get the buffalo hides and the buffalo 
leather that we use. A member of that tribe is 
with us now. I have sent for him; he shall talk 
with you.” 

He soon came down into the kiva with the 
messengers, a wrinkled-faced, gray-haired old 
man. The Snake chief talked with him, told him 
all about us and our quest, and then he said to 
my grandfather: “The Plumed Snake medicine 
that you seek is inthe village of my people, far 
east of here on the buffalo plains, but it is 
absolutely useless for you to go there to get it. 
That medicine is not owned by one man; it is the 
property of our tribe. You cannot buy it; not for 
all the wealth of all the people of this earth would 
we part with it, for it is our very life. We are but 
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few, our enemies are many; they prevent our go- 
ing far out upon the plain to hunt, but with that 
medicine we call the buffaloes to us. You can see, 
yourself, that we cannot part with it.” 

“T do see! My heart almost dies! All for 
nothing has been the long and dangerous trail 
that we have made down into this country!” my 
grandfather mourned. 

“Perhaps not so,” said the chief of the Snakes. 
“As this old man’s tribe obtained their medicine, 
so may you obtain it. Let me explain: Our tribe 
was formed, in the long ago, by people of different 
tribes, some from the North, some from the East, 
and one from the Always-Summer Land, the Red 
Earth Land, far south of here —”’ 

“Hold!” my grandfather interrupted. “Is not 
this right here the Always-Summer Land?” 

““No! Here we have winter; snow and ice and 
cold. From here, south to the edge of the warm 
country, where snow never falls and there are al- 
ways leaves on the cottonwood trees, is a journey 
of many days. But let me continue: Those our 
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ancestors, who came from the Always-Summer 
Land, were the Water-House People, and one 
of their gods was, and still is, ours, the Green 
Plumed Snake. They did not come from the hot 
country directly here; they stopped by the way 
and built villages, and lived in them, one after 
another, until their enemies forced them to move 
on. One of the last villages that they built was on 
a river south of here, at a point on it about ten 
days’ travel from this village, and there they 
made a great stone image of the Plumed Snake, 
and before it laid their feathered and painted 
prayer sticks. It was there, fasting and praying, 
that a visiting ancestor of this old man got 
the medicine that enables his people to call the 
buffaloes. My friend, I advise you to go to that 
place, and fast, and pray Plumed Snake to give 
you that which you seek.” 

“Yes. That I shall do!” my grandfather cried. 
“ And now I am ashamed of myself: Sun gave me 
the vision that started me out upon this far quest, 
so why did I ever doubt the result! I am ashamed, 
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very much ashamed of my sometimes lack of faith 
and courage!”’ 

Said the Snake chief: ““Some of us will accom- 
pany you. Every summer, at this time, certain 
ones of us go there, and also to the top of a great 
mountain farther to the south, to pray for rain. 
We shall be glad to have you with us, with your 
many guns to protect us from our enemies.” 

I should have stated before this that, near the 
village we were in, there were six other villages of 
the Hopitu, the People of Peace. Medicine men, 
with their women and children, now came from 
all of them to go south to the sacred places to 
pray, and three mornings later we set out, in all 
about two hundred people. A very few of them 
rode little long-ears; we loaned the Snake chief 
and a few others our extra horses. All the others 
were on foot, so our progress was slow. 

The first night out, we camped at a shallow 
pond of rainwater that had fallen right after the 
Snake ceremony. The next night we made camp 
upon a river running northwest to join the big 
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river that we had struck when we crossed the 
Backbone-of-the-World. We followed this river 
up for eight days, our course southeast for three 
days, and then straight south. It was a small 
river, shallow, full of quicksands, and its water 
was thick with mud. Scattering groves of cotton- 
woods and willows grew along it. We passed the 
ruins of several villages where once the Hopitu 
had lived. On the tenth day out, near evening, 
we came to the ruins of a village, and saw at the 
edge of it the image of the Plumed Snake. Its 
body was about as large, in its thickest part, as 
my head; it was coiled twice, and from the coil 
the neck and head rose to the height of my shoul- 
der and was so shaped that it appeared to be an- 
gry and about to strike. Around it were set a 
number of queer-shaped, water-worn stones, and 
in among them were numbers of old prayer sticks. 
We made camp near by, and the people gathered 
around the image, praying and offering it their 
stick sacrifices. 

After looking at the stone snake, my grand- 
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father was very quiet and thoughtful. In the 
evening, he suddenly called for Painted Wings 
and Rain Dish to interpret for him, and through 
them said to the Snake chief: “I am low-hearted. 
I fear that I have not come to the place of the 
Plumed Snake: the stone image out there has no 
plume.” 

“It had a plume as long as our ancestors lived 
here,” the chief replied. “They kept a plume of 
green feathers fastened to its head with rawhide 
bands, and painted its body red, with black 
markings.” 

“Ha! I should have known that! I am glad 
he exclaimed. “And now, my friend, this I ask of 


{?? 


you: Go on to your other praying place, to your 
sacred mountain, and leave me here alone to 
fast, and pray for the powerful medicine that I 
seek.” 

“But you cannot be left here by yourself; 
enemies may come here at any time,” the chief 
objected. 

“T must risk that!” he shortly replied. 
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“So be it. You area very brave man. You 
deserve all that Plumed Snake can give you,” 
said the other, ending the talk. 

Early the next morning, Otah and I built a 
shelter for my grandfather, at the foot of a little 
overhanging cliff, and made a good bed in it from 
which he could look out upon the stone image of 
the snake. Beside the bed we placed his Thunder 
Bird medicine, and a parfleche of dried meat and 
pemmican for his use when he should end his fast, 
and there we all left him and went on south. 


CHAPTER XI 

On that day, still following up the little river, we 
passed more old ruins, and entered a great forest 
of pines and came upon plenty of food animals, 
elk and deer, and bighorns along the cliffs of the 
valley. We shot some of them for the people, and 
some grouse, so very large that one was enough 
for a feast for four men. The river was here clear 
and very cold. Many beavers lived along it, and 
in its deep pools were spotted fish of large size. 
We saw many trails of real-bears, and came 
upon growths of red willows; it was all as though 
we were back in our own mountains in the North. 
That evening the chief told us that, before Sun 
went down again, he would show us the Always- 
Summer Land. 

We went on the next morning as soon as we 
could see to travel, left the now small stream and 
began climbing up through a forest of pines of 
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ever-lessening size, and in the middle of the day, 
arrived upon the barren top of a long and very 
high mountain that at its southern end was one 
great cliff. Far to the south, we could see some 
low, round-top mountains, and, calling upon 
Rain Dish to interpret, the Snake chief pointed 
to them and told us that they were in the north- 
ern edge of the Always-Summer Land. From 
there on south, snow never fell, and along the 
small rivers cottonwood and other trees were 
always in leaf. There, in a great village in one of 
the valleys, his ancestors had first been attacked 
by the Tied-Hairs and tribes related to them, 
and by them had been driven ever northward, on 
and on from village after village that they built, 
until, joining with other persecuted tribes, they 
had made a last stand upon the walled points in 
the dry plain to the north. And even there the 
enemy sometimes came and killed a few men 
at work down upon the plain, and stole their 
women. 

The chief ended his talk, and we went with him 
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to the northern end of the mountain, where his 
people were all gathered around a narrow hole in 
the rock that ran straight down to undoubtedly 
great depth. They were tossing prayer sticks into 
it and praying, and Rain Dish told us that it was 
one of the passages through which Rain-Maker 
came up from, and returned to, the Under World. 
The Snake chief then called our attention to 
beads, arrow-points, and small stone and shell 
carvings of animals and birds that were scattered 
around the place. Never had we seen beads like 
them; they were of stone of different colors, small 
thin disks, and in some of them the holes were so 
small that they could not have been strung upon 
a string larger than a hair of a horse’s tail. We 
longed to gather handfuls of them for necklaces, 
but that was impossible: one may not take articles 
that have been sacrificed to the gods. 

The chief pointed to the snow mountain far in 
the northwest, the mountain toward which we 
had traveled upon our way to the Hopitu, and 
he said to us: “In that mountain is also a hole 
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through which Rain-Maker comes up from the 
Under World to water our plantings. We go 
there, too, to pray to him. My friends, look again 
at the sacrifices scattered about this sacred place. 
You see that they are as plentiful as grass in 
watered ground. Some of them were made by 
our farthest-back fathers. For hundreds and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of summers, our ancestors 
have been coming here to pray and sacrifice to 
Rain-Maker. Yes. From their first home in the 
Always-Summer Land, they came here, and from 
village after village that they built, and were 
driven from by their terrible enemies. They were 
of strong heart, my friends, else we their children 
would not be here to-day.” 

Late in the day, we returned to the foot of the 
mountain and the little river, and there remained 
for three nights, the Hopitu men hunting, and 
killing many deer and elk with their bows and 
arrows. We went out with them each day, but 
seldom fired our guns, as we had none too much 
food for them. 
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On every evening of our stay there in the great 
forest, Painted Wings got out his medicine, and 
High Eagle and Rain Dish, Otah and I, joined 
him in smoking to the gods, and praying them to 
help my grandfather obtain the medicine that he 
sought. Day and night our thoughts were of him; 
we were very anxious to return to him. 

As the Snake chief and his men decided to hunt 
and kill all the game that they could, upon our 
way back down the river, we were two days upon 
the trail to the place of the Plumed Snake image. 
It was near set of Sun when we neared it, and lo! 
there was the faster, coming to meet us as swiftly 
as his old legs could carry him! We had no need 
to ask if he had had a vision of the sacred one; his 
happy, smiling face was proof that he had been 
successful. 

“Oh, Apsi! Oh, my friends!” he cried, “I have 
seen him, last night I had talk with him, him of 
the Green Plume! Never again, never again, I 
promise you, shall the Sioux steal our buffaloes 
from us!” 
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“Say you so? Oh, my friend!” cried Painted 
Wings; and he sprang from his horse and ran to 
my grandfather and embraced him. Both wept 
as they turned and faced Sun, big and red just 
above the edge of a far mountain, and praised him 
for all that he had done for us. 

Again we made camp near the sacred image, 
and after the evening meal, the Hopitu, men, 
women, and children, gathered around us, eager 
as were we to hear my grandfather tell fully his 
vision of their ancient god. 

“This is how it was,” he began, Painted Wings 
and then Rain Dish interpreting. “Last night, 
very hungry and thirsty and restless, | prayed 
constantly for help, and near morning fell asleep. 
I then left my body, I, my shadow self, and, 
wandering about and calling upon Plumed Snake 
for help, at last met him out there near the 
river. 

“He was longer than a long lodgepole, and in 
his thickest part as large around as I am. Red 
he was with black markings, and upon his head 
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was a plume of green feathers. He did not coil 
when we met. He raised high his head and said 
to me: ‘I have been watching you since you came. 
I know that you have come far, through great 
dangers, seeking me. [ have heard your prayers; 
I know what you want of me, and I know that 
you are a good man, that you deserve help. Well, 
I will help you. I will be your sacred helper, 
your bringer of food. Pray to me, but always 
first to Sun who is my chief as well as yours, and 
never again shall you and your people see your 
plains bare of the buffalo herds that you own.’ 

“Hai! Hai! My heart was glad when he said 
that to me. [had not the least fear of him, power- 
ful one that he was. I said to him: ‘Green Plumed 
Snake, powerful chief! You are very, very gen- 
erous to me! I thank you! Tell me now, what 
shall be the ceremony with which I pray to you, 
and what the songs of the ceremony?’ 

“*T leave all that to you. I know that you area 
good man, a man of careful thinking, and that 
whatever you decide upon will please me,’ he 
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answered. And at that he raised his head higher, 
turned it this way, that way as though listening 
to something. I could hear nothing, no sound at 
all except the ripple of the river over its stones. 
But he heard: ‘They are calling me, my relatives 
away out there across the plain,’ he said. ‘I 
must go. Well, fear not, for I have promised to 
help you; the power of your enemies is as nothing 
against that which is now your helper, I myself.’ 
And having said that, he stretched out and glided 
swiftly away. He vanished, and I returned to my 
body. I awoke. Day was coming. I got up and 
prayed to Sun, to him, Plumed Snake, to Thunder 
Bird. I went to the river and drank, and ate some 
food. I remained in my shelter all day, thinking 
over my wonderful vision. And then I saw you 
coming. My friends, I am very happy!” 

“Yes. So should you be. And we are glad with 
you,” the Snake chief told him. 

Some further talk we had, and then lay down 
and slept. 

Some days later, we were back in the village 
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upon the cliffs, and there, and visiting in other 
villages of our good friends, the Hopitu, we re- 
mained all the rest of the summer, and through 
the following winter, and the winter did not seem 
long, so interested were we in those strange people 
of the cliffs, and all that they did. We saw their 
many strange and beautiful sacred ceremonies 
and dances. We saw men weaving blankets and 
cloth for clothing; women making pots and dishes 
of mud, and painting them with colored designs, 
and then hardening them in hot fires. And down 
in their kivas my grandfather spent much time 
with the Snake and the Antelope men, and they 
helped him make out the ceremony of his Snake 
medicine, its songs, its prayers. And, far though 
we were from our people, my grandfather daily 
prayed Green Plumed Snake to keep their buf- 
falo herds upon their plains, and to break the 
medicine of the Sioux. We had strong faith that 
he would do so. 

As the time drew near for us to start upon our 
northward trail, Rain Dish became very silent 
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and thoughtful, and we knew what was in his 
mind. He loved High Eagle, and he loved his old 
grandfather and grandmother, and he could not 
decide what he should do, go back North with 
his almost-father, or remain with the old rela- 
tives. 

“T shall say nothing to him — he must do as he 
thinks best — but I want him; he has become 
very dear to me,” High Eagle told us. 

The two old people were constantly making 
plans for his life with them. They dearly loved 
him, could hardly let him out of their sight. 
Evenings, the old grandmother would sit beside 
him, draw him to her and pet him, and describe 
the happy life that he was to lead with his mo- 
ther’s people; and at that he would become still 
more distressed. 

Came our last night in that village upon the 
cliffs, and when we had finished eating, he said to 
the old people: “I have great love for you two, 
and for my almost-father, High Eagle. I know 
that I should remain here with you, be of help to 
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you in your old age, but I cannot doit. I can- 
not do it. This life that you live here upon the 
cliffs is a too small life for me. Were I to remain 
here summer and winter and summer and win- 
ter gazing out upon this bare plain, I should go 
crazy! So it is that I must go back North with 
my almost-father, with him and his people to 
camp along the beautiful timbered river valleys 
there, and along the foot of the great mountains, 
and live upon the herds of buffaloes that blacken 
the plains. I hate to leave you, my relatives, but 
I must go!” 

Ha! That hurt those old people! The old man 
silently wept, and the old grandmother begged 
and begged the boy to change his mind, to remain 
with her, and then went outside and cried and 
cried and would not be comforted. 

As we rode away from those generous people 
the next morning, Rain Dish twice stopped his 
horse, and once even rode back a little way, and, 
crying, overtook us. We said all that we could 
to raise his heavy heart, but it was some days 
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boy of our southward trail. 

Kyi! Where, upon our southward way we had 
nearly died from thirst, there was now plenty of 
water from the melting snow. We saw no Tied- 
Hairs as we passed through their country. We 
avoided a camp of the Short-Tail-Horses Peo- 
ple. We safely crossed the Backbone-of-the- 
World, and, out upon the buffalo plain, killed a 
fat dry cow and had a real feast; never had meat 
tasted so good as that did. We arrived at the big 
bend of Bighorn River, there found the Arapahoes 
and High Eagle’s tribe, and there, after a few 
days’ rest, we parted from him and Rain Dish, 
never to see them again. We crossed the Crow 
country, but failed to find our own people. 

After a long search, we found them upon Bear 
River. When they rushed out to greet us, shout- 
ing our names, praising us, my grandfather 
quickly silenced them and asked: “How was 
it with you last winter, had you plenty of buf- 
faloes?” 
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“Yes! Yes! Our herds were always with us,” 
they answered. 

“T knew that they would be,” he shouted, so 
that all could hear. “In the Far South country 
I obtained a medicine stronger than the Sioux 
medicine, a medicine with which [| kept the herds 
upon our plains. My friends, I have the great 
Plumed Snake medicine: it will keep us from 
ever again suffering from want of the animals 
that are our very life!” 

He spoke but the truth. Never in his time did 
his Plumed Snake medicine fail to hold our herds 
in our own country. Just before he went to the 
Sand Hills, he gave the medicine to me, and I 
have since held them with it. But, my friend — 
and never repeat this I now tell you —I fear 
that there is now in our country a medicine more 
powerful than mine, and that is the medicine of 
the white men; it enables them to make a herd 
of buffaloes so crazy that they just run round and 
round in a circle, the whites shooting them down 
until all are dead. 
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But there! I must keep up my courage, more 
frequently repeat the prayers and sing the songs 
of my Plumed Snake medicine. The medicine of 
the whites shall not — shall not, I say — over- 
power it! 


THE END 
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